FRIENDS INTELLIGE 


AND JOURNAL. 





PHILADELPHIA, 921 ArcH SireetT, FIRST MONTH 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION | 


or Managing housekeeper, in or near 


Phiiadelphia. References exchanged. Ad- | 


dress MARY B. 
Pennsylvania. 


ARGE, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., 


erence. Address ,24 8. Erie St. 


OARD AND ROOMS NEAR RAILROAD, AND | 


convenient to Friends’ Meeting house. MRS. 


S. A. GOVER, 1143 21st St, N. W., Washing- | 


ton, D. C. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
tind pleasant boarding in Fnends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excelient 


home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient | 


to several lines of cars. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
Letters, etc. Lectures | 


No. 14 8. Broad St. 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 

Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 

1626 Nineteenth S8t., N. W., 

Washington, D, C. 


ASADENA, CAL.— PLEASANT WELL-FUR- 


nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. | 


Centrally located. Address, CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Marengo Avenue. 


Wa. A MAN WITH A FAMILY, 
(Friend), a situation as manager of a farm. 
Can give reference, if required. Address 

J. HIBBERD, Devault, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wa FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 


about twelve to fourteen years old. Address | 


Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th ana 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Second month 
8, at 8 o’clock. 

The program : 

]. *The Quakers as Makers of America.” A 
Sermon preached by Dr. Gregg, of Brook- 
lyn Read by NATHANIEL E. JANNEY. 

Il. “Home Missions and the Mission of the 
Home.” A paper prepared by 
Pennock, of Boston. Read 


y ELLs W. 
Bacon 


All persons interested are invited to be present. | 





We never sold good gold watches 


at such low prices as now and we've | 
been in the watch business since 1810. 


If you want a watch we can satisfy you. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
We repair watches. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


OUNG COLORED MAN WISHES SITUATION | 
as janitor, to live in building. Can give ref- | 


Edward A. | 





Friends’ Armenian Relief, 


Provisional Committee, appointed First month 
16: Howard M. Jenkins, William W. Birdsall, 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., J. Leedom Worrall, 
James Hampersoomian, Isaac Roberts. 

Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
| Shoewaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the 
Armevian Relief Fund: 

Martha Dodgson, . . . . . . $5.00 

A Friend, Bs ides 5 5.00 

Sarah C. Paxson, 5.00 

COON, . 5% x 5.00 

Sarah C. Wilson, 5.00 

Ella Knabb, . 1.00 

Martha E. Turner, . 1.00 

R. T. Turner, Jr., . 1.00 


Amount, 28.00 


Anti-Slavery Committee Photogravures. 


Photogravures, by F. Gutekunst, from the 
Daguerreotype described and reproduced in 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 

Tenth month 24, 1896, 
of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylva 
nia Anti-Slavery Society, 1851. 

A Group of Twelve: James and Lucretia 
Mott, Robert Purvis, (who only is now living), 
Oliver Johnson, J. Miller McKim, Mary Grew, 
Edward M. Davis, Abby Kimber, Sarah Pugh, 
Haworth Wetherald, Mary Jones, and Benja 
min C. Bacon. 





The Photogravure is a fine reproduction, 
| slightly enlarged, the printed part 8% by 6 
| inches. 
| A few copies for sale. Price 50 cents, or by 
mail, 60 cents. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
Office, 921 Arch Street. 





Important Notice. 


On the cards recently sent out to members of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting. dates should be cor- 
rected as follows for Quarterly Meeting : 

Second month 2d to be Second month 9th. 

Eleventh month 2d to be Eleventh month 9. 





Farm for Sale. 


| At Mickleton, N. J.,on the Salem railroad, in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, 61 acres of iand, fruit trees, 
good buildings, and shaded lawn 

Address JOB S. HAINES, Mickleton, N. J. 


| Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 

| FINEST PARCHMENT or on 

| PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


| Wedding Invitations 
| Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
| approved style. 
VIsITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samplea and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


Ck 


30, 1897. 


Illustrated Lecture 
BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 


“The Second Crusade and the De- 


fence of Jerusalem,” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, FIRST MO. 29, at 8 p. m. 
Lecture Room of Friends’ Central School, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Tickets, 50 cents. At Young Friends’ Association 


| Rooms, 140 N. 15th Street 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
ON 
LIFE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
By SAMUEL J. ENTREKIN, 
(Two years with the Peary Arctic Expeditions.) 
FOR THE 





BENEFIT OF SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, 
Aiken, S. C. 


| FRIENDS’ SCHOOL LECTURE ROOM, 


15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
Fifth-day Evening, Second Month 4, 
At 8 o'clock. 
Admission, 25 Cents. 


| FIVE LECTURES ON THE BIBLE 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Editor of The Outlook, 
IN ASSOCIATION HALL, 
15TH AND CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 
‘* WHAT IS THE BIBLE ?”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 3. 


| « Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE.” 


Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 10. 
‘© THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 





Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 24. 
* How To STUDY THE BIBLE ”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 
‘¢ THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 
Under the care of a number of Friends. 
Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 
Course tickets $2. 
Single Lectures 50 cents. 


LECTURES— 1897. 

AARON M. POWELL. Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
“Wendeil Phillips.” 
‘*Whittier.”’ 
. George Fox.” 
‘* New Glimpses in Europe.” 
“Woman as a Citizen.” 
“Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
. “The National Drink Problem.”’ 


| Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PiIsT, United Charities Building, New York. 
325 SWEDE STRKE: 


| John Faber Miller, Nenmpeee, Fan 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


NEMS er 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MOVEMENTS TOWARDS 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. Guy McCanpLgss, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘*I have used it in various forms of dys- 
pepsia, with gratifying results.’ 


*“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


san Race Street, P a. 


“s Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ms, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or table; an acce a ; 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding nt 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna. 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly outing. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
—- or business. The home-like surroun: make 
y attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 
ale admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 
@r Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


| 





| phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
| for college. | 


| NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 





ft. | ing is new an 


Ivory SOAP 


99 4400 % PURE 


Some persons insist on having the costliest of 


everything. 
who want the best do. 


Tre Procter & Gawere Co., Cin’. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central eine, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


They do not buy Ivory Soap. 


‘Those 


Publisher's Department. 

*,* A subscriber in New York State, in a 
letter to us, says: ‘When I was sending for 
the INTELLIGENCER, a few weeks ago, a person 
came in and asked me how much I paid for it. 
I told the price, and the visitor said, ‘ Is it pos- 
sible you pay that much, when you refused to 
subscribe for the {a monthly magazine, 
costing $l ayear]?’ Isaid I could not afford 
the magazine, but I enjoyed and appreciated 
the Friends’ paper, and could not get along 





Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE 


SCHOOL, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; | 
227 acres of Pet fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, ae gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udly. 

For catalogue address, 

STINSON, Principal, 


wn te 
. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 


without it.” 

*,* “When I write on subjects connected 
with the INTELLIGENCER I feel like repeating 
what I so often say that I have real enjoyment 
and satisfaction reading your excellent paper.” 


| (Extract from a letter to the editors, First 


month 24.) 

*,* “It is difficult,” writes a friend in a 
neighboring city, ‘to get new names for the 
paper this year, every one is feeling the hard 
times in their business so keenly, that they 
avoid in every way any increase of expenses.”’ 

*,* We have an addition to our stock of 
handsome calendars for 1897 sent us by F. 
Gutekunst, photographic studio, 712 Arch 
street. Itcarries a fine picture of the Delaware 
river, on the city front, showing the islands, 
Smith and Windmill, which the United States 
| Government has removed. 

*,* Indexes will be sent to all whose names 
| we have, as soon as ready. This will not be 





Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem Rail , one 
four from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 


ticulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato’ 
Send for catalogue con ne par 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


earlier than a Rataighs yet. 


H.C.BODEN &CO, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


OuR SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy andPromptness. 
Electric 


STEREOPTICONS pie 


and 20,000 Slides. Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides made to 
order andcolored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 
33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Oil 
Lime Light 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
V. 

It zs not denied that each man ought to possess a relig- 
tous belief of his own, of a more or less definite character. 
But any creed of to-day, corporate or individual, will cer- 
tainly need revisivn, and may need amendment, to morrow. 

FRANCIS FRITH. 


From his ‘‘An Ideal of Quakerism.” 


BEHIND AND BEFORE. 


‘* OnE thing I do; the things behind forgetting 
And reaching forward to the things before, 
Unto the goal, the prize of God’s high calling, 

Onward I press,”’ said that great soul of yore. 


And in the heart, like strains of martial music, 
Echo the words of courage, trust, and cheer, 
The while we stand, half hoping, half regretting, 

Between the coming and the parting year. 


Behind are joys, fond hopes that found fulfillment, 
Sweet fellowships, glad toil of hand and brain, 

Unanswered prayers, burdens of loss and sorrow, 
Faces that look no more in ours again. 


Before us lie the hills, sunlit with promise, 
Fairer fulfillments than the past could know, 
New growths of soul, new leadings of the Spirit, 
And all the glad surprises God will show. 


All we have done, or nobly failed in doing, 
All we have been, or bravely striven to be, 

Makes for our gain, within us still surviving 
As power and larger possibility. 


All, all shall count; the mingled joy and sorrow 
To force of finer being rise at last; 
From the crude ores in trial’s furnace smelted 
The image of the perfect life is cast. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 


Journal of John Richardson, of Yorkshire, England, 1701. 
I AND some other Friends being in our Passage by Water 
in a Vessel bound for Rhode Island, and meeting with 
high and contrary Winds, we put into a Creek some Miles 
distant from Rhode Island, and desired the People to 
procure us some Horses to ride on, and we would pay 
them anything that was reasonable, but hoped they would 
not make a Prey of us, for we were Strangers, and they 
ought to do to us as they would be done by, if they 
were in a strange land, as we were; and there came up 
to usa goodly old Man, and asked us, what People we 
were? if we were not Quakers? I told him, we were in 
Scorn so called, but we did not much mind Names, for 
there was but little in them. He was a brisk talking Man, 
and said, there was a Man here lately that said he was a 
Quaker, and borrowed a Horse, and when he was gone 
some Miles from this Place, he offered to sell the Horse : 
I know not, said the Man, but you are such. I returned 
this Answer to the Reflection: That was a great Proof 
that we were an honest and reputable People where we 
were known, he might assure himself of that ; for whena 
Man is so wicked, as to become a notorious Cheat, he 
will cover himself under the best Name he can think of, 
otherwise he might have said he was [of another religious 
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connection], and desired you to lend him an Horse ; but 
you mind not these Names, neither doth the wicked Man 
think he can pass so well under any of these last, but 
under the first ; and the reason of it I leave thee to judge. 
The old Man asked no more Questions, but used his En- 
deavours to get us Horses, and a Man and Horse to go 
with us, to have the Horses back again, and we were well 
mounted ; but before we set forward, the old Man took 
me to his House and was very courteous to me. 

The old Man and I parted very lovingly, and I gave 
him a piece of Money to shew my Gratitude for his Ci- 
vility and good Service to us. The People looked upon 
us as some great Wonder, for I heard one say, Are these 
Quakers ? well, said he, they look like other People. 
How we had been represented, and by whon, its not hard 
to gather, for it is very apparent, the same Spirit and the 
same Enmity yet doth continue in some of the Inhabi- 
tants of that Country, which some of our Friends for- 
merly felt the severe Effects of ; but they are since some- 
what moderated by the Government there, which is of a 
more mild and Christian Disposition ; although I am well 
assured, that many of the more conscientious and think- 
ing People in those Parts of the World begin to see, and 
many will see and understand in time, that hanging and 
taking away Lives, for the sake of Religion, is opposite to 
Christ, and the Nature of the true Religion which is 
wrought in Man by the Operation, Quickenings, and In- 
dwellings of the holy Spirit, which, as it is regarded and 
followed, leavens and brings the Soul of Man in some 
degree to put on the Purity, heavenly Image, and Nature 
of Christ, which is Love, praying for Enemies, and is 
not for destroying, but saving Lives; but how far the 
Reverse will agree with that Religion taught by Christ, 
and practised by him and the Apostles, I would have all 
seriously consider of in time. 


THE INTEREST OF JESUS IN COMMON THINGS. 
Sunday School Times. 

WE do well to consider the greatness of Jesus’s teaching, 
—the breadth and depth of his spiritual vision and the 
lofty ideality of his heavenly wisdom. But we miss an 
essential feature of his real greatness if we do not see 
how he interests himself in common life, and enriches 
and dignifies it. It is well for us that this isso ; for there 
are few, if any, who can perpetually live in the world of 
great thoughts, and in the conscious possession of large 
views of life, to the exclusion of its more trivial details. 
Our every-day life calls upon us to attend to common- 
place duties, and to carry the ordinary burdens of our 
work-a day world. Most of us need an inspiration for 
these more than for any extraordinary achievements. 
We need this, not that we may live in the world of com- 
mon cares and duties, to the exclusion of the larger world 
of aspiration and ideality, but that we may learn that 
there is nothing inconsistent between these two worlds, 
that our ideals may have some practical value for us, and 
that something of their power may come into our common 
life. 

We need a religion which shall be at once ideal and 
practical, which shall give the highest possible tone and 
the noblest possible cast to life, and which shall at the 
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respect to which we are apt to forget that there is any- 
thing that Christ can do for us. It is a help to us just 
here to see how our Master interested himself in what we 
call ‘*common things,’’ how he observed the familiar 


processes of nature, entered into the social life of or- | 


dinary people, and took interest in the employments and 
concerns of every-day life. 

The result is that there is in his teaching a peculiar 
freshness and charm. It is perfumed with something of 
the odor of flowers, and suffused with the dew of summer 
mornings and the welcome moisture of springtime showers. 
The teaching of the scribe was narrow and provincial ; it 
seemed to resemble the confined air of the room where he 
taught his pupils. In contrast to it Jesus’s instruction was 


like the open temple of the skies under which he com- | 


monly taught, like the verdant fields and the breezy 
mountains where he walked and talked with his disciples 
about the Heavenly Father and the spiritual life. It was 
in this respect, among others, that his teaching was not 
like that of the scribes. 

In illustration of our Lord’s interest 
things may be noted the way in which he participated in 
the harmless joys of social life. We find him at the feast 


in Levi’s house and at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, | 


and these are, doubtless, but examples of his customary 
action in sharing the social life of his time. 
pursue the course or create the impression of an ascetic. 
Those who saw a virtue in abstinence from social pleas- 
ures and in self-denial for its own sake said that he was a 
‘« glutton and a winebibber.”’ 


austere despiser of life’s blameless enjoyments was quite 
true. 

How keen was his appreciation of nature ! 
it only the appreciation of nature’s grandest features, 
which only great souls can see, or of those finer aspects 


which only the artistic or poetic eye can detect ; it was | 
His | 
parable stories are largely made up of materials drawn | 
from observation of the common processes of nature | 
This | 
does not mean that Jesus lowered the tone of his mind | 


also the appreciation of nature’s common moods. 


which common people can observe and appreciate. 


from the sublime to the common, but that he saw the 
sublimity in the so-called common, that his mind en- 
nobled nature’s ordinary processes by seeing a divine 
meaning and beauty in them. Nature was to him the 
living garment in which the Eternal had robed his mys- 
terious loveliness. Hence he spoke of the descending 
rain as a symbol of the beneficence of the divine Father ; 
its falling upon all without distinction was a token of his 
boundless, universal love. The instincts of birds, the 
beauty of flowers, the radiation of the sun’s light and 
heat, were all examples of God’s wisdom and mercy, and 
fit emblems of his free and abounding grace to mankind. 


Without close attention to the matter, one would | 


hardly realize how often Jesus spoke of nature’s ordinary 
phenomena and of man’s common life. He spoke of 


fields and flowers, of trees, the sky, the wind, the storm, | 


the clouds, the lightning, and the stars. He spoke of 
kings and shepherds and gardeners and stewards and 
travelers and householders. His kingdom was like a 
man sowing, like a seed sown, like leaven hid in meal, 
like a buried treasure, like a merchant seeking costly 
pearls. Even his holy mission to earth he did not hesi- 
tate to compare to a shepherd searchiug in the mountains 


same time elevate and dignify those common tasks which | 
come to most of us so regularly and constantly, and with | purest pleasure is to see corn grow.’’ 


This was as false as it was | 
malicious ; but that he was no recluse, no gloomy and | 


for a lost lamb from his flock ; like a housewife sweeping | 


her house in search of a lost coin; like a father welcom- 
ing to his home and heart a profligate but repentant son. 





| obedient citizen of the country in which he lived. 
| respected its customs and obeyed its laws. 
Nor was | 





A distinguished writer somewhere says that ‘the 
This would be an 
extravagant remark if taken too seriously, but it is very 
suggestive if taken as a commendation of simple pleasures, 
the refreshment and restfulness which are to be found 
when the mind is opened naturally and eagerly toward 
this wonderful world in which we live. From this pure 
fountain of pleasure Jesus continually drank. 

It did not, indeed, fall within the scope of his pur- 
pose to discourse upon nature. He was not a teacher of 
natural science, and he did not make it his aim to impart 
to men a knowledge of natural events which would have 
been quite beyond the capacity of the people of his time. 
He spoke of nature in the popular terms which were in 
current use, and not in the language to which modern 
science alone could give rise or meaning. His words 
about nature are all the more interesting from being inci- 
dental, and all the more suggestive from having been 
spoken from the view-point of religion. In this way it 
is shown how the religious spirit sees God in common 
things, and we are helped to realize that he is not far 


| from us, and that what we need in order to see him is 
in common | 


not more light, but an eye; not more evidence of his 
presence and wisdom, but a more open, appreciative, and 
discerning mind. 

Although it did not comport with Jesus’s mission to 


| take part in political life, evidence is not wanting that he 
He did not | 


felt an interest in the institutions into which society in 
his time was organized. He refused to take sides for or 


| against the Roman domination, but he clearly recognized 


civil, as well as religious, duty, in the great saying, 
‘« Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.’’ He was a loyal and 
He 
He was in no 


sense an eccentric or lawless person. When the question 


| of the tribute money arose, he counseled, and himself 


rendered its payment. 

There is no reason to attribute to Jesus a contempt 
for earthly possessions. He, indeed, speaks of wealth as 
‘« the unrighteous mammon,”’ but that was because wealth 
so often becomes a seductive temptation to selfishness, 
and thus a hindrance to the spiritual life. But he does 
not teach that wealth is essentially evil or necessarily leads 
men astray. Wealth is but entrusted to man as its 
steward ; it is to be used, not for itself, nor for selfish 
gratification, but for the higher good of its possessor and 
others. All earthly goods are to be esteemed as second- 
ary to the heavenly good of God’s kingdom and right- 
eousness, but when so esteemed and used they belong to 
the things which ‘‘ shall be added ’’ to the trustful chil- 
dren of God, and are therefore lawful for them to desire 
and use, if they are not sought first. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the world and life was 
thus perfectly natural, healthy, and genial. The ideality 
of his view did not make common things insignificant or 
contemptible to him. He always kept a fresh sense of 


the dignity, interest, and nobleness of common life when 


it is pure and free from base and selfish aims. One of 
the greatest lessons which we can learn is to see life as he 
saw it, to value all things according to their true worth, 
to gain a new sense of the interest and dignity of com- 
mon duties and homely joys. If life is to retain any 
freshness and zest, it must be saved from becoming mere 
humdrum. Inno other way can this be done so well as 
by seeing and living it in the spirit of Jesus. 


It is too late to begin the religious tuition of your 
children after their minds have been preoccupied by) 
worldliness.—A merican Friend. 
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EARLY LONG ISLAND RECORDS.! 


In Thomas’s ‘‘ History of the Society of Friends in 
America,’’ it is stated that the records of Friends of New 
York Yearly Meeting are much scattered. The case is 
not quite so bad as that. The minutes of what is now 
New York Monthly Meeting, (of our branch), from 1703 
to the present time, are at our meeting-house on Fifteenth 
street, New York. These records contain also the min- 
ute of what is now Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and of 
the Yearly Meeting, down to 1720, after which date the 
latter minutes were not recorded in the same book. 

About thirty years ago, in the garret of a Friend’s 
house in Flushing, was found an earlier record, contain- 
ing the minutes of the Quarterly Meeting from 1671, 
minutes of the Monthly Meeting at Flushing from 168s, 
and the minutes of the Yearly Meeting from its first 
session, 1696, down to 1703. The Monthly Meeting min- 
utes are very scarce and irregular previous to 1695, and 
are sometimes for a Monthly Meeting at Oysterbay, 
sometimes at Matinecock, sometimes at New York, but 
generally for the ‘‘ Monthly Meeting at the house of John 
Bowne in Flushing.’’ 

Monthly meetings probably did not at first keep min- 
utes of their proceedings. In 1682 it was reported to the 
Quarterly Meeting that ‘ ffriends of ye monthly meeting 
of New yorke and Gravesend doe agree yt ye monthy 
meeting is to be kept at york two month following & 
ye 34 at Graves end the first Meeting att Graves end to 
be ye first fourth day in ye 6th mo & soe sucksesifly.’’ 

At a Quarterly Meeting at Gravesend, 28th of 4th 
month, 1684, ‘‘ further it is agreed by friends at this 
Meeting yt yorke, Graves end fflushing & Westchester ye 
Kills and Newtown being Joyned in one monthly meeting 
& to begin ye last fifth day in ye mo & to begin at New 
yorke ye last 5th day in ye fifth month. 

In time the Monthly Meeting was regularly held at 
Flushing and Newtown ; after 1768 it was held at Flush- 
ing, Newtown, and New York, and finally, (I have not the 
date at hand), at New York only. The present Flushing 
Monthly Meeting is of later date, probably beginning at 
the time when our Meeting took the name of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

Atthe time of finding this old record, William Wood, 
then clerk of New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), 
made an index and a summary of its contents, and had 
the whole bound together. It is now in the possession 
of New York Monthly Meeting of that branch. 

My cousin, George W. Cocks, of Glen Cove, L. I., 
and myself, have made a complete and careful copy of 
this record, page for page, line for line, and literally 
letter for letter with the single exception of w and », 
which were nearly always transposed, but which we did 
not follow except in capital letters of proper names. 
Only those familiar with the peculiarities of seventeenth 


century chirography can realize the difficulties of deciph- | 


ering it. The book was unbound for about two hundred 
years, and for a century probably had been lying forgot- 
ten in an old Long Island garret. The leaves are badly 
worn and many of them incomplete. It isa delicate task 
to straighten out the dog’s-eared edges without injury. 
The ink has mostly faded to a not very dark brown, and 
the paper has turned to a lighter tint of the same color. 
The worst page appeared to be merely dirty paper, but 
had an occasional pen stroke, bolder than the rest, re- 
maining distinct. Long and intense scrutiny with a good 


1 Words in [ ] are restored, having been lost by wearing away of 
the page, except those italicised, which are put in to make sense or to 
explain a preceding word. 








| of a steeple skyward from the trees. 
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glass brought out word after word of an account of suffer- 
ings at the hands of priests and constables. 

About half the book is in the small and beautiful 
hand of Isaac Horner, who filled the position of Clerk 
and also that of Recorder for several years, though those 
offices are not mentioned in the records, nor any one 
appointed to fill them, till late in the eighteenth century. 
The oldest Register (also in possession of the Twentieth 
street Friends), has the following on the fly-leaf : ‘* Cop- 
pied out of ye origanall by Jsaac Horner 1685. Wherein 
Marriages Births & Burialls are contained of ye people 
in scorne Called Quakers.’’ This also is a volume of 
great interest and value. 

Isaac and his wife are characters worthy of a slight di- 
gression. He married, in 1684, Lydia Wright, who had 
made a religious visit to Boston in 1667, where she was ar- 
rested, tied to a ccart’s tail, and drawn through the town. 
She made a second visit to Boston in 1680. In 1682 she 
and Isaac ‘‘ did signifye thire Jntentions,’’ and at the same 
meeting a minute of unity for Lydia, directed to Friends 
at Barbadoes, Antigua, Nevis, Jamaica, and other parts 
of the West Indies, was signed by Isaac and many other 
Friends of both sexes. I quote the concluding paragraph : 
‘¢ She is one yt hath walked as becometh truth ever since 
her Convincement according to our Knowledg [and we} 
have not heard to ye contrary but has lived in unity With 
us & we with her in yetruth, Jn which truth yt never 
changeth we Recomend this our dear friend & sister, unto 
you hopeing & desireing your godly care over her who 
are your bretherin & sisters Jn ye same truth.’’ A year 
and two months later they again laid their intentions be- 
fore the meeting, ‘‘ & ffriends finding all things cleare 
Left them to there Liberty to com to gether when they 
saw meete.’’ They removed to Jersey soon after their 
marriage, and the Long Island Friends lost their best 
penman. On one page (7 by 11 inches) he wrote 57 lines. 
Some of his successors could get only 10 or 12 lines in the 
same space. The book contains 132 pages written from the 
front, and 16 pages written from the back. That is,— 
they wrote from both faces of the book, putting (gener- 
ally) the minutes in the front and reversing it and writing 
certain testimonies and other papers in the back. This 
led to some confusion, and the minutes are not all in 
chronological order in consequence. 

The first page now remaining (though there may 
have been some lost), contains a deed of gift from 
Anthony Wright, of Oysterbay, to ‘‘Ales Crabbe Hannah 
Wright Samue[ll Andrews] Mary Andrews and the Rest 
of the peo[ple] in this place called Quakers,’’ of ground 
for a meeting-house and burial place, 15th of Eighth 
month, 1672. JoHN Cox, Jr. 

New York City. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A BYGONE FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
WORCESTER COUNTY extends across the State, near the 
centre of Massachusetts, and is spoken of by Whittier as 
‘*rich and rural Worcester.’’ It lacks neither beauty 
nor interest, but is overshadowed by the historic wealth 
of eastern Massachusetts and the surpassing loveliness of 
Berkshire. A little south-east from the middle of the 
county, lies the manufacturing city of Worcester, with its 
girdle of hill-top villages, each pointing the white finger 
Fairest perhaps of 
all these airy hamlets is the centre of Leicester, crowning 
a hill so long, so high, and so steep, that it is said no 
bicyclist has ridden up, and only a famous few have rid- 
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den down. The electric cars leave the carriage road at the 
foot of the hill, and wind along the side to meet it again 
on top, in the detour showing a typical Worcester land- 
scape,—hill beyond hill, with sun-steeped intervales of 
woodland, little lakes reflecting rocks and factories, specks 
of meadows, patches of corn, ragged lines of old stone walls, 
and newly shorn drumlins, smooth and round like a 
horse’s flanks. The centre village is a typical hill town ; 
a green common around which cluster the churches, 
academy, ‘‘ town hall,’’ hotel, post-office, and store, and 
long, shady streets leading from it lined by comfortable 
houses in grassy yards. It isa lovely spot, and small 
wonder that every summer the old town calls many a child 
home. 

One hundred and eighty years ago there came to the 
then infant settlkement a man who made the place of es- 
pecial interest to Friends. This was Ralph Earle, grand- 
son of another Ralph whom we find living in Newport, 
R. I., as early as 1638. This second Ralph seems to 
have been living in Dartmouth, Mass., came through 
Providence to Grafton, in 1716, there hired an Indian 
guide, and pushed some fifteen miles further through the 
wilderness to Leicester, marking the trees as he went in 
order to find the way back again. The following vear, 
1717, he removed his family to Leicester, purchased two 
tracts of land amounting to five hundred and fifty acres, 
and erected a dwelling-house about a mile from the hill- 
top centre. He had borne the military title of Ensign, 
and from the very beginning was a man of influence in 
town and church affairs, being one of those who signed 
the invitation calling the first minister to the congrega- 
tional church. Pews were not hired then as now, but 
bought and owned as much as the homestead, and in 1721 
there is the record of his paying the town twenty shillings 
for a ‘‘ pew spot’’ in the congregational meeting-house. 
But, eleven years later, we find Ralph Earle, his sons 
William and Robert, and four other men, asking to be 
released from paying ‘‘ any part of the Tax of the Seport 
of the minister or ministers established by the Laws of 
this province,’’ alleging that they were Quakers with con- 
scientious scruples against such payment, and laying 
claim to ‘‘ the Privileges granted to the people so-called.’’ 

The question at once arises, When and under what 
circumstances did these men become Friends? To that 
question no answer has been found, and we can only sur- 
mise. Ralph Earle had an older brother who we know 
was a Friend in Dartmouth. And of course, living as the 
Earle family had done, in and near Rhode Island, he, at 
least, must have been familiar with the peculiar people. 
Another thing may have had some influence. Peace and 
good will did not exist between the Leicester laity and 
clergy. For years there was continual wrangling and 
discord, which may have decided Ralph Earle in favor of 
a society without a priesthood. At all events, in 1732 he 
stood foremost in the little band of Quakers, and neither 
then nor at any subsequent time does the secession from 
church seem to have been attended by any loss of es- 
teem or social position. ‘‘Always among our most re- 
spected citizens,’’ was the tribute | heard last summer 
from one who is not a Friend. 

In 1739 the first Friends’ meeting-house was built on 
land taken from the farms of Ralph Earle and Nathaniel 
Potter, another of the petitioners. It was a small, one- 
story building only twenty by twenty-five feet. But it 
served the first generation as a place of worship, and in 
the little burial-ground about it Ralph Earle and his wife 
Mary were buried within a few months of each other, in 
1757, he being in his 98th year. Hither have followed 
them five generations, representatives of eleven children 
and their descendents. 





This ancestor showed traits that | 


characterized the family in after days,—intrepidity, lon- 
gevity, and opposition to slavery. For it is recorded 
that Ralph Earle manumitted his slave Sharp, and gave 
him thirty acres of land, ‘‘in consideration of love, 
good will, and faithful service to me performed.’’ Of 
another trait, conspicuous among his descendents, there 
is no mention,—mechanical ingenuity. But we can be- 
lieve that he not only possessed it, but had it well devel- 
oped amid his experiences as a pioneer. 

His son Robert, one of the petitioners, was also a 
man of great vigor and activity. A famous horseman, 
he is said to have ridden in one day from Leicester to 
Newport, R. I., in order to attend the yearly meeting. 
Some years before his death he was riding home from 
Worcester with his brother, who was also advanced in 
years. A strip of fine road tempted the reckless youths 
toa race, and Robert was thrown from his horse and 
permanently lamed ; not crippled, however, as he rode 
alone afterward to visit his son in Vermont, and that 
when he was more than ninety years old. 

Twelve years before his death, in 1796, the first meet- 
ing-house was removed and a somewhat larger one built. 
This is described as being ‘‘ two stories in height, the 
upper story being in the form of a gallery on three sides. 
On the lower floor were elevated seats for the ministers, 
elders, and overseers. The men were separated from the 
women by a partition hung upon hinges, so as to open 
and form an audience-room when required.’’ From this 
account we can see it was not unlike meeting-houses fa- 
miliar to us. A Leicester lady told me that she remem- 
bered the old house always stood unlocked when she was 
a little girl. There was nothing in it anybody would care 
to carry off, neither book nor cushion. When the chil- 
dren went blue-berrying, their way led by it, and it was 
their delight to go into the ‘*‘ Quaker meeting house,”’ 
race up and down the benches and scream, to arouse the 
echo which sounded marvelous in their ears. ‘I was 
only a child then,’’ said my authority for this, ‘‘ but when 
we were young folks, boys and girls, we used often to go 
down to Quaker meeting on Sundays. They held it late 
in the afternoon and it was lovely there in the woods in 
summer. Many a pleasant hour I’ve had there, but it 
was a long time ago—O, years and years! ’’ 

But Robert had seen greater changes than before 
the building of the new meeting-house. The little town 
grew in size and importance, and the descendants of 
Ralph and Mary Earle were neither a small nor insignifi- 
cant part of the community. Leicester kept touch with 
Boston, and watched the course of British policy. It is 
said that a Leicester man, Colonel Henshaw, was the first 
to propose organizing ‘‘ minute men.’’ Such a company 
was raised and drilled there, measures taken to provide 
ammunition and provisions, and the town stood ready to 
act at an instant’s notice. There came an April after- 
noon, when a nameless Paul Revere stayed his horse at 
the smithy door. He brought the word of Lexington. 
Then the smith dropped his hammer, went out and fired 
a musket. At the signal of alarm, the men left the plow 
in the furrow, the grist in the mill, and flocked to the 
centre. Before sunset every man was in line. The 
whole community, men, women, and children gathered 
on the village green. The minute men, leaning on their 
muskets, waited only while the pastor lifted a prayer for 
their preservation, and then tramped down the hill and 
were lost to sight in the budding woods. Among those 
who marched away on that ‘‘ nineteenth of April, seventy- 
five,’’ were two at least whose blood was the blood of 
Ralph Earle, and I found evidence that ten of his de- 
scendants served in the patriot army during the Revolu- 
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tion. If they need vindication let it come from Whit- 
tier’s pen: 
‘*No Berserk thirst of blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against the alien bayonet 
Their homespun breasts in that old day. 


‘« They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why, 
They only knew they could but die 

And death was not the worst of all. 


‘* Of man for man the sacrifice, 
All that was theirs to give, they gave. 
The flowers that blossomed from their grave 
Have sown themselves beneath all skies.” 


ALIcE N. TowNsEND. 
(Conclusion to Follow ) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PURITY OF THOUGHT. 


CouLD we realize that we do not live for ourselves alone, 
that our deeds, our words, nay even our thoughts, have 
direct or indirect influence over others, whether we will 
it or not, this realization would cause us to be more care- 
ful in what we do and say, and to set a stricter guard over 
our thoughts, for, ‘‘ as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.’’ 


“Only a thought ; but the work it wrought 
Could never by pen or tongue be taught, 
For it ran through life like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit a hundred fold.” 


If the fruit of ‘‘ only a thought ’’ be a hundred fold, 
of what vast importance must it be, in itself: if a pure 
thought how happy, how useful, he who gave utterance to 
it; if the contrary, how awful the responsibility resting 
on him who gave expression to the impure or wicked 
thought. It is sometimes said it matters not what we 
think, so we do not speak the thought. Surely this is 
harmful teaching, for evil originates in the heart, before 
it can appear in speech or action, so if evil thought is 
conquered, evil action will never be manifested. . It is 
only by cherishing these thoughts that corresponding words 
and deeds are possible of manifestation. 

One can not always avoid a momentary thought or im- 
pulse, that on reflection would be despised and rejected, 
but it is in the Aardoring of them that the trouble lies. A 
wise father once said: ‘‘ We cannot prevent the birds 
flying over our heads, but we can prevent them building 
nests in our hair.’’ The imagination being an active fac- 
tor in our lives, potent for either good or evil, as we our- 
selves decree, we can see the necessity of keeping guard 
over it, being its master, not its slave, using it only in 
ways that are pure and good. ‘‘ Happy are we if we 
know these things and do them.’’ 

Holder, Til. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


I GET my dogma from authority as I get my package 


from the ship. But it is the soul, the conscience, which 
turns the dogma back again to truth. No soul can feed 
on dogma, as no man can eat the package which is landed 
on the wharf. Only the dogma which can be opened 
into truth can live. Only the truth which the soul appro- 
priates gives life.—PAi/lips Rrooks. 


AMoncG the many acts of gratitude we owe to God, it 
may be accounted one to study and contemplate the per- 
fection and beauty of his work of creation. Every new 
discovery must necessarily raise in us a fresh sense of the 
greatness, wisdom, and power of God.—/onathan Ed- 
wards. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer.and Journal. 
WHAT IS REVELATION ? 


THE poet says : 
‘* Tis revelation satisfies all doubt, 
Explains all mysteries except its own-; 
And so illuminates the path of life, 
That fools discover it and stray no more.’’ 

But the good things of the spiritual world are hidden 
from men, except as they are revealed by God to the hu- 
man understanding. It seems necessary then for us to 
cultivate and so improve the spiritual soil, that this little 
seed of Divine revelation may take root and grow, that 
we may nourish and protect the tender plant through all 
its various stages of growth, its budding and its blossom- 
ing, until the development of the perfect fruit. 

The will of the Heavenly Father as revealed by him 
to his erring children does not come suddenly, but is 
gradual, and if we pay attention to that inspeaking power 
that teaches man what is right for him to do, and what is 
right to leave undone, we will gradually attain that 
knowledge of divine things that will enable us to learn 
more and more of the mysteries of the spiritual world, and 
to bring us into nearer and closer communion with our 
Heavenly Father ; and will give us a clearer knowledge 
of the meaning of the word revelation. 

Some may be called as John was, others may receive 
the call as Saul did, who while ‘‘ breathing threatening 
and slaughter to the Christian race,’’ and while on his 
way to Damascus to carry out his threats, received the 
divine revelation, and became a zealous teacher of the 
Christian dispensation. But at whatever time, or in 
whatever place we may receive this light of truth, this re- 
vealed will of God to the souls of men, whether it come 
to us in our busy working hours, or in the quiet hours of 
the night, we should be ready to receive it, and to trea- 
sure up each whispered word. We should be willing to 
entertain this angel visitor ‘‘ of the still, small voice, that 
teaches as never man taught.’ Then if we but obey the 
injunction ‘‘to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before our God,’’ we will experience that new 
life in the divine sight, that will be of infinitely more sat- 
isfaction ere long, than in the accumulation of much of 
this world’s goods or the inordinate desire for promi- 
nence, and the adulation of the world. For the honors 
of the world are not enduring, but the blessings of the 
Lord endureth forever. 

BENJAMIN W. SWAYNE. 
London Grove, Pa. 


Lookinc Up.—What we see must depend on the di- 
rection in which we look. A gentleman believed he had 
lost a watch-trinket, on which he set great value, during 
a walk through the woods. He retraced his steps, but no 
longer saw the graceful outlines of the trees, the green 
abundance of the leaves, and the graceful tracery of the 
white clouds upon the blue sky. He was looking down- 
ward, among the fallen and parched leaves, the scanty 
grass, the gnarled roots, and the unfragrant weeds which 
hemmed his pathway. One bit of gold made him alive 
to what was below him, and dead to what was above him. 
And so the yellow magnet which mammon uses can draw 
away men’s hearts from the beautiful and gracious facts of 


| the spiritual life to the mere refuse, weeds, and muck of 


the world. Just the reverse of the Christian’s attitude, 
as he looks up, and not down. He seeks the things 
which are above, and sets his mind on them, and not on 
the things that are upon the earth. He has been made 
sharer of a life from above, and what belongs to it are the 
precious realities of his existence.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THE TREATY IN THE SENATE. 

Tue large number of letters, telegrams, etc., which daily 
reach the members of the United States Senate, urging 
the confirmation of the Arbitration Treaty, afford evi- 
dence of the popular interest in this great measure, and 
are an encouraging testimony to the peaceful disposition 
of the American people. So much is said and so much 
is printed, almost daily, in the military direction that it 
is gratifying to find that there is a strong feeling after all 
in favor of living in amity with the world. 

We have no doubt that the members of:the Senate 
share the public feeling for peace. They are no more 
anxious for war, and no more desirous of leaving open 
the occasions of dispute which might lead to war, than 
are the great majority of our peace-loving people. Ina 
discussion in the Senate on the 22d instant, Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, said he supposed there was no member 
of that body who did not ‘< hail with satisfaction as one 
of the great public events of the century’’ the negotia- 
tion of the treaty, and added that as far as he knew 
‘«there is not likely to be a single Senator not in sym- 
pathy with the great public object of promoting peace 
on earth and good will to men.’’ Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, who is to be Secretary of State in a few weeks, 
said that ‘* he congratulated not only the people of the 
two great nations on the completion of the arbitration 
treaty, but the people of the whole world. The time 
had come when nations might quietly, seriously, and 
earnestly provide against the contingency of war.’’ 

Two facts, however, were pointed out by senators in 
the course of this discussion, which however ardent we 
may be in behalf of peace we are bound to take into ac- 
count. By our Constitution, the Senate is part of the 
treaty-making power. Treaties with other nations are to 
be made by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and not otherwise. This requires of senators, there- 
fore, a careful discharge of the constitutional duty im- 
posed on them. They are bound to consider and to 
weigh this important treaty which has been laid before 
them, as they do all other treaties. They cannot dismiss 
so great a matter with a merely formal and perfunctory 
examination. 

The second fact is that in the interest of the advance- 
ment of Peace it is most desirable no mistake should now 
be made. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in the dis- 
cussion to which we allude, said the treaty was ‘‘ of the 
most far-reaching import. While all Senators, he thought, 
agreed with the general principles involved, they might 
disagree as to the meaning and effect of some of the pro- 





visions of the treaty. It could not conduce to the cause 
of peace between nations to make an arbitration treaty 
which should, perhaps, in a year or in a few months, de- 
velop causes of disagreement that might lead to its imme- 
diate denunciation. That would set back the whole plan 
of arbitration for years.’’ 

The constitutional duty of the Senate is so definite 
that we have no doubt time will be taken to properly con- 
sider the treaty. The President and the Secretary of 
State are about to quit office, but the Senate is a perma- 
nent and continuing body, and its work is substantially 
continuous. We have confidence not only that its mem- 
bers desire in the abstract to increase the area of peaceful 
conditions, but that they will in good faith promote a 
treaty which looks to that end. They have the right to 
discharge the duty laid upon them by the Constitution in 
a sober and deliberate manner, without haste, and under 
a full sense of the importance of the work. 


A ‘* MASKED BALL,’’ of extravagant cost, about to be 
held, has recently excited attention in New York city, 
and an Episcopal minister, Dr. Rainsford, after privately 
advising members of his church not to attend, explained 
his reasons from the pulpit. These were, it appeared, 
not so much based upon the want of good morals shown 
by such performances in ‘‘ high life,’’ as upon the fact 
that the great expenditure of money would attract new 
attention to the rich, and cause more envy and heart- 
burning among people in want. 

It must be confessed that conditions, the world over, 
are far from perfect. Look at a few details: In Armenia 
massacres and sufferings never exceeded in horror within 
the period of history, and seldom exceeded in amount of 
bloodshed. In India the worst famine in a long period 
of time, with which relief measures cannot cope, and a 
‘‘ plague’’ which threatens the world. In civilized 
Europe bankruptcy of the weaker nations, and still in- 
creasing militarism among the stronger. In our own 
country general depression of industry and trade, discour- 
agement and almost ruin of the agricultural people, with 
a report from Chicago, as we write this, that the distress 
among the unemployed and poor is beyond example. 

It is easy to understand how the selfish, the callous, 
the frivolous, may devote their time and their money to 
masked balls, or like performances, in the face of such 
conditions, for such things have been a common experi- 
ence of history, but how can other people do so? Dr. 
Rainsford’s voice is a hopeful sign, even if he does not 
put his protest on the highest ground. 


THE Literature Committee of Young Friends’ Association, Phila- 
delphia, is engaged in the preparation of a bibliography of Friends’ 


| books, and books by Friends, published since 1850. This will be, 


we are sure, a very interesting and serviceable work. The lists of 


| Friends’ books published by Joseph Smith, of London, are a complete 


record of the earlier time, and of much of the present century, but— 
in this country especially—the period since 1850 remains practically 
untouched. The Committee desires the encouragement and aid of 
students and readers of our literature ; its members will be especially 
obliged for information of books which they might not be likely to 
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know of. Letters on the subject may be addressed, we presume, to 
Literature Committee, rooms of Young Friends’ Association, 140 N. 
15th street, Philadelphia. 


THE movement for Armenian relief has begun, as will appear from 
the acknowledgments by the Treasurerelsewhere. We have received 
some interesting leaflets from Friends in London, giving reports, etc., 
from the field. These we shall be glad to send to applicants, inter- 
ested in the work, as long as ey hold out. 


WE have only time and space to call attention in these lines to im- 
portant announcements of lectures—a course by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and one, illustrated, by Samuel J. Entrekin, for the benefit of the 
Schofield School, the latter on Fifth- ~~ one of next week. 


BIR’ RT HS. 
PYLE.—At Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., Twelfth month 
12, 1896, to S. Simon and Lizzie M. Pyle, a daughter, who is named 
Dorothy Ann. 


DEATHS. 


ASKEW.—At Altoona, Pa., First month 16, 1897, Susanna Clay- 
ton, wife of Joseph W. Askew, aged 65 years, daughter of the late 
Jacob E. and Hannah L, Clayton, of Philadelphia. 


BONSAL.—At the residence of her nephew, George W. Bonsal, 
2038 N, 20th street, Philadelphia, First month 20, 1897, Mary L. 
Bonsal ; a member of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


CORNEAU.—In Buffalo, N. Y., First month 23, 1897, Elizabeth 
Ridgway, widow of Charles S. Corneau, and daughter of the late 
Joseph and Esther C. Ridgway, of Philadelphia; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 


HAMBLETON.—At her home near Calvert, Md., Tenth month 
18, 1896, Mary C. Hambleton, widow of Joseph Hambleton, in the 
97th year of her age ; a member, and for a number of years a valued 
elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

IDEN.—At his home near Sherwood, N. Y., on the 18th of First 
month, 1897, George Iden, aged nearly 77 years. 

He was the son of Greenfield and Amy Iden, who, when he was 
about two years of age, removed from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to 
the township of Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., and settled on a farm, 
where he has since resided. 

Here he grew up to manhood in a community largely composed of 
Friends, of which Society he was a birthright, and an exemplary mem- 
ber, and for several years prior to his death he acceptably filled the 
station of an elder. 

He was a man of persevering industry, of strict integrity of charac- 
ter, whose word was as good as his bond, and one who was held in 
high regard in the community in which he mingled. His wife Jane 
E. Iden, survives him. * * 

JANNEY.—At Roxborough, Philadelphia, First month 20, 1897, 
Franklin Janney, aged 69 years, one month, 12 days, son of the late 
Richard Janney, of Bucks county, Pa. 

MAROT.—In Philadelphia, First month 23, 1897, Ella Fisher, 
widow of Samuel Marot, in her 46th year. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 


SIDES.—In West Philadelphia, First month 21, 1897, Hannah 
Borton, wife of Jacob H. Sides ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

SNOWDON.—In Philadelphia, First month 21 
Snowdon, son-in-law of the late James R. Garrigues. 

WATKIN.—In West Philadelphia, First month 25, 1897, Isaac 
Watkin, in his 89th year. He lost his right in the other body of 
Friends by his first marriage ; after his second marriage he became a 
regular attender of our meetings, and ever readyto aid iu charitable 
work. He was a most excellent man, and much esteemed. * 

WALTON. —At the residence of his mother, Eva C. Walton, 
534 S. High street, West Chester, Pa., First month 14, 1897, Philip C. 
Walton, son of the late Chandler B. and Eva C. Walton, and grand- 
son of Chalkley J. Walton, of Wayne, Delaware county, Pa., in the 
thirteenth year of his age. 

Buried at New Garden Friends’ ground on the 18th. 

WOODNUTT.—At Salem, N. J., First month 12, 1897, Lydia 
P. Woodnutt, widow of the late Richard Woodnutt, in her 75th year ; 
a valued member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


, 1897, John C, 


A TRIBUTE. 


In the removal by death of our dear friend, Elizabeth L. Jessup, a 


quiet and unobtrusive life has passed from our midst, but the sweet in- 
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fluence of her gentle spirit remains with those who were associated 
with her. Having lost her mother early in life, the care of her 
father’s family devolved upon her, and those who knew her intimately 
know how faithfully she performed this duty. 

While still young she became interested in the affairs of the Society 
of Friends, and later was an acceptable minister. Her messages 
were short and to the point ; beginning generally with an appropriate 
text of Scripture, she drew from it some practical lesson of every-day 
duty. Her knowledge of the Discipline and the usage of Friends, 
combined with a clear judgment, made her a wise counselor in business 
meetings, and gave weight to her views. 

Habitual cheerfulness and serenity were characteristic of her. 
These qualities and her active sympathy and interest in the welfare of 
her friends drew them very close toher. She was honest in her con- 
victions, and so gentle and loving that she could give the word of cau- 
tion or advice without wounding the feelings. Truly her life exem- 
plified the “ fruit of the Spirit-love, joy, peace, long- suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance.’ 


MARIA B, RICHARDSON. 


Died at Byberry, Pa., Eighth month 7, 1896. The beautiful ex- 
ample which was set by the life of this sweet woman was one which 
those who knew her can never forget. She bore her trials not only 
with patience, but with a cheerfulness which concealed them from 
others. These words of Whittier may be truly applied to her: 


‘« The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


‘* From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed i in did lives.’ 


MJ. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 6.—SECOND MONTH 7, 1897. 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling-block to the weak.—1 Cor. 8: 9. 
Scripture reading: 1 Cor. 8. 

HIsToRICAL. 

It is well to consider, with our chapter for to-day, the 
fourteenth chapter of the Roman Letter. 

Corinth, in the days of Paul, was not the old Greek 
Corinth, but had been reéstablished as a Roman colony, 
and was the metropolis of an important province. To 
Paul’s Corinthian and Roman converts, therefore, the 
life about them presented similar perplexing problems. 
How should they adjust their lives to the standard of the 
new Gospel which had so profoundly touched their 
hearts? How muchof former custom could they retain ? 
It was natural they should write Paul concerning these 
matters. How plainly yet tenderly he replied to their 
questionings is shown in his advice about the heathen 
feasts, in the lesson before us. When in doubt on such 
questions, they were to consider that ‘‘ none of us liveth 
to himself, and none dieth to himself’’ (Rom. 14: 7). 
You know, he wrote, that no idol is anything in the 
world, and that there is no God but one, and that the 
eating of meat will not commend you unto God. But 
there are those around you who do not know this, who 
‘¢ eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol.’’ If you, know- 
ing it does no good, eat, ‘‘ without faith,’’ you will en- 
courage these to continue in the practice, and thus ‘‘ this 
liberty (or power) of yours will become a stumbling- 
block to the weak. Do not be proud of your superior 
knowledge ; ‘‘ knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth ’’ 
(or buildeth up). Therefore in love make this resolve: 
‘*If meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
flesh for evermore.’’ Writing in the same line to the 
Romans, he says in substance: ‘‘ If because of meat thy 
brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love.’’ 
Perhaps you are in doubt about pursuing some course 
which is not in itself wrong ; but if it seems wrong to you 
it is wrong. ‘‘ He that doubteth is condemned if he 
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eat.’ Tins it is best to ictiine this onan in 
love for those to whom it might do harm, and to ‘* follow 
after those things which make for peace and things 
whereby we may edify one another (or build up one an- 
other). For your real life does not depend upon the en- 
joyment of these things about which there may be doubt. 
TEACHING. 

We are not confronted by questions of conduct which 
troubled the Corinthians and Romans. Our age of the 
world and our lives present their own problems. Across 
the centuries, Paul’s loving and plain spoken advice comes 
as directly to us as it did to them. Perhaps to each of us 
it has a different, but quite practical appilcation. We 
are not to judge one another, for ‘‘ each one of us shall 
give account of himself to God’’ (Rom. 14). We are 
to regulate our lives by the law of love, that the influence 
which radiates from us may help, not hinder, another. 
We are not to deprive ourselves of pleasures which are in- 
nocent, which another may enjoy, unwisely, to his harm ; 
but on a doubtful matter we are to ask, ‘‘ Does my indul- 
gence in this thing injure any one?’’ If the answer is 
not clear, how many of us can say at once, ‘‘ If it maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will do this thing no more for- 
ever’’? ‘* Happy is he,’’ says Paul, ‘‘ who judgeth not 
himself in that which he approveth.’’ Perhaps to all of 
us at times this seems a hard saying, and at each such 
trial of our strength we need fresh consecration. But ’tis 
not a negative virtue alone which Paul would inculcate. 
Tis well to seek the strength which enables us to sacri- 
fice self in specific cases ; it is well to wish to do harm to 
noone. That would be to live in the twilight. There is 
better life in the sunlight. ’Tis the gift of the very spirit 
of Love we want. Do we not all know those in whom 
self seems lost? They do not remind us of sacrifice ; 
they remind us of ‘‘ sweetness and light.’’ Death has 
been ‘‘ swallowed up in victory.’’ It has been given them 
to know that we may bestow all our goods to feed the 
poor and give our bodies to be burned, but lacking love, 
it profiteth us nothing ; it has been given them to know 
that true peace comes alone from what is eternal ; that 
only faith, and hope, and love abide—these three,— 
** and that the greatest of these is love.’’ 

“If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do ; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 

Let me find in Thy employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy ; 

Out of self to love be led 

And to heaven acclimated, 


Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude.” 


** Thus did nue Rates: pray. 
Are we wiser, better grown, 
That we may not in our day 


Make his prayer our own ? ”’ — Whittier. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Our friend Isaac Wilson 


, expects to attend Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, 


at West Chester, on Third-day next, 
the 3d prox., and perhaps Abington, at Abington, on the 
sth. He expects to be at Swarthmore on First-day morn- 
ing, the 31st, and in the evening at West Philadelphia. 


Edward H. Magill is expected to attend Newtown 
meeting, to-morrow, 31st, in the morning, and the meeting 
of the Philanthropic Committee, in the afternoon. 








NOT ES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAC 
WILSON.—lV. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

On Fifth-day, the 14th, we attended monthly meeting 
day at Lincoln, it being our third occasion in this house, 
during this visit. It was a good meeting. The afternoon 
was spent in calling at Ross Craven’s and Isaac Wilson's, 
the former in the younger walks of life, the latter quite 
aged Friends, but cheerful and happy in the management 
of a large farm and its accompanying cares Our stay is 
short and we hasten away to Edward Rawson’s for tea, 
enjoying a short but pleasant visit before going to Eliza- 
beth Gregg'’s to meet with the Young Friends’ Association, 
which was very interesting indeed, the subject for discus- 
sion (after the other part of the program) being Friends’ 
views of the Scriptures, and of Jesus. 

We remained with E. Gregg and daughter for the 
night, enjoying our visit very much, and about 10 on 
Sixth-day morning our escorts (Boone and Susanna Davis) 
came to take us fora short call at John Pancoast’s, whose 
invalid wife has not been able to be out, but whose mind 
is bright and comfortable in her situation. We feel glad 
to have seen her. From here we went to Thomas 
Piggot’s to dine, and at 1 p. m., according to appoint- 
ment, a parlor meeting was held with a good attendance, 
and evidence of much satisfaction. After this we drove 
several miles, calling a short time at Edgar Hirst’s, in 
Purcellville, then to William H. Brown’s for the night. 
The evening was enjoyed, with another parlor meeting, 
and after a short discourse, some questions being asked 
by one of another persuasion, resulted in an interchange 
of thought that more fully presented Friends’ views on 
several matters of belief than is generally called out, and 
much satisfaction was expressed. 

Seventh-day morning we left at 10 o’clock for Water- 
ford, and were soon at the home of our friend Edward 
Walker, where we found the same kind hospitality of 
former occasions, and more particularly so, as my wife 
not feeling well, had to go to bed instead of the afternoon 
meeting. The meeting of ministers and elders was felt 
to be a favored occasion, a living concern being ex- 
pressed (and heartily endorsed) that the younger members 
should feel the liberty and even be invited to attend this 
meeting. 

Arrangements having been made for the evening at 
Robert Walker’s, and my wife being quite comfortable, I 
took tea and spent a short time there very pleasantly, re- 
turning early to find our son from Washington arrived to 
spend First-day with us. 

First-day, the 17th, was the first stormy one since 
leaving home, which affected the attendance of the meet- 
ing very much ; yet a goodly number gathered and it was 
another favored occasion, that seems a repetition to men- 
tion. I dined in company with our son at the home of 
Eliza Walker, with whom the marks of advancing years 
can be traced yisibly upon the physical, yet there appears 
the same pure Christian life that we have noted since our 
first acquaintance, and this with the devoted ones around 


| her make the home, as all should be, congenial and lov- 


ing. But we must soon go to another home, that of 
Arthur Phillips, where we spent a few hours so pleasantly 
two years ago, and whose wife has since become a mem- 
ber with Friends, and whose home is another of those 
truly congenial ones that we much enjoy visiting. Here 
our stay was again very short, as a parlor meeting was to 
be held at Edward Walker’s at 7 p. m., and while regret- 


| ting that my good wife was still. unable to meet with us, 


we all feel best in the realization of a good meeting and 
we retire from another day’s labor feeling thankful for all 
its blessings. 
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Second‘day dawns with the storm abated, myself 
rested, and my wife, so much improved as to be up and 
in the parlor with Friends. The day being fine the quar- 
terly meeting was larger than that on First-day, and al- 
though led in rather an unusual line of exercise, it was of 
an impressive and we trust instructive character, which 
was followed by an interesting business session, making 
in all a long but interesting meeting. Dined in company 
with a number of other Friends at Elizabeth Phillips’s, 
after which we took my wife in the carriage to Jacob 
Walker’s, where we were to go for the night, and I went 
with our friends to call at Eliot Chamberlain’s, in whose 
interesting family we enjoyed a social period, followed by 
a season of religious exercise, then returning to J. 
Walker’s for tea, after which we attended an appointment 
in the Methodist church, that was well attended and we 
believe satisfactory. And thus closes our labor in this 
part; after a restful night, I called a few moments at 
Frank Steer’s, who owing to illness with himself and wife 
had been unable to attend the meetings. 

We then drove some miles to Obed Pierpont’s to din- 
ner, and a very pleasant closing as many others, with a 
season of gospel service, that we trust was not unfitting. 
We said the farewell, calling at the depot near by, where 
my wife took train for Washington, to rest and visit until 
I should come on Fifth-day. In company with a number 
of other Friends she was soon on her way, while I returned 
to Purcellville with our kind Friends Boone and Susanna 
Davis, making two calls on our way, and arriving about 
night at their home, where we arrived just two weeks ago. 
And while much going and service has been ours, yet 
none has more faithfully or efficiently done their part 
than our friends, B. D. and wife, who have devoted their 
whole time in planning and helping as best they could. 
In a review of the two weeks, we find we have called and 
visited in forty-five different homes, and attended twenty- 
one meetings, with many miles of carriage riding. On 
Fourth-day morning, after a good night’s rest, I found 
myself ready for the one remaining appointment in this 
county at Leesburg, and going in the afternoon to Daniel 
Schafer’s to tea, went to the appointment named that was 
to be held in the Court-house, at 7.30. Being Court 
time, and holding late, the people did not gather until 8 
o’clock, and considering the very snowy afternoon fol- 
lowed by rain in the evening, a goodly number gathered, 
including the Judge, lawyers, sheriff, and others, and sat- 
isfaction was expressed with the meeting. 

Returning to D. Schafer’s, it was only to get to bed 
at midnight, and leave at six o’clock in the morning for 
Woodlawn, where a meeting was appointed at 1 p. m., 
after which I go to Washington. 

Isaac WILSON. 


Washington, D. C., First month 22. 


TITLES AND TIMES OF PHILADELPHIA 
MEETINGS. 

Edivors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In an advertisement last week about correction of dates 
there is still correction needed. Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting will occur Eleventh month g, not 8. Also there 
never was such a monthly meeting as ‘‘ Race Street.’’ 
‘« The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia ’”’ is 


held in the Race street meeting- house, but its title is as | 


just given. 


weight used the term ‘* Billy ’’’ Penn. 
Wharton afterwards remarked in his deliberate, dry way, 
we were not accustomed to having nick-names in our 











yearly meeting. So it seems to me that members or 
committees belonging to a monthly meeting should not 
misname them. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia is 
an ancient title, and when, in 1772, two new monthly 
meetings were instituted the one in the Bank meeting was 
styled ‘‘ The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia for the Northern District,’’ and that at Pine street 
in like manner ‘‘ for the Southern District,’’ and in 1814 
that at Twelfth street was named ‘‘The Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for Western District.’’ 

In 1816 the new monthly meeting at Green street was 
styled ‘* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia.’’ At the Separation, when the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia was reéstab- 
lished, the words ‘‘ held at Cherry street ’’ were appended 
to distinguish it from the one at Fourth and Arch streets, 
and after the removal to Race street in like manner (Race 
street) in parentheses was used, but when, in 1863, the 
yearly meeting desired the titles of the meetings sent up, 
with names of correspondents, James Martin, who had 
been largely identified with the meeting, and had also 
been clerk of the yearly meeting, expressed the feeling 
that they should discard these appendages and keep to 
its original title, and this view was endorsed by the 
meeting. 

The monthly meeting at Fourth and Arch streets is 
still held as formerly on Fifth-day before the last Sixth- 
day, and the Northern and Southern Districts were on 
Third- and Fourth-days of same week, thus, whether in- 
tentional or not, giving to the parent meeting the final 
action on anything requiring the consideration of all. 
When Twelfth Street and Green Street were established 
they in like manner were held on the Fourth- and Fifth- 
days of the previous week, or in other words ‘‘ before the 
last Sixth day but one,’’ and Green Street still continu- 
ing so, the monthly meeting reorganized in 1827 was ap- 
pointed to meet the Fourth-day preceding it. This will 
explain the present regulation, the propriety of which 
some now question. 

In the same manner perhaps forty years ago the two 
quarterly meetings of Philadelphia and Concord some- 
times came on same day, therefore to avoid it one was 
made to occur on Third-day before first First-day and the 
other after the first First-day in Second month, etc. 

Philadelphia. }.. ST. Je 


ENCOURAGING MOVEMENTS TOWARD UNITY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


ENCOURAGING signs meet us at every turn of a growing 
disposition, on the part of members of the various Chris- 
tian denominations, to recognize each other as members 
of different branches of the Church of Christ. It is be- 
coming better understood that one of the essential ele- 


| ments of unity and harmony is the recognition, on the 


part of every denomination, of the desire and intention 
on the part of every other, to follow, as they understand 
them, the teachings of our Divine Master. Recognizing 
this, they must naturally feel that the proper ground for 
proselyting is not among other religious denominations, but 
always among that large class who are still without the 
pale of every Christian church. The universal recogni- 
tion of this principle would be a powerful incentive to 


| unity of action, and should be the aim of all who would 

Some fifty years ago at the yearly meeting in the | 
Green street house a Friend of not much intellectual | 
The late William | 


see the spread of Christ’s kingdom among men. Asa 
natural outgrowth of this spirit of harmony and unity, 
different religious denominations are engaging unitedly 
in the various humanitarian efforts being put forth to 
advance the best interests of our fellow men. An exam- 
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ple of this is seen in the recently organized borough of 
Swarthmore, as will be seen from the following paragraph 
which I find in a recent issue of the Bucks County 
Lntelligencer : 


An association for furnishing employment to the unemployed, for 
the relief of the poor, and for the consideration of ull questions per- 
taining to the best welfare of the new borough of Swarthmore, has 
been recently established there, with the name of ‘‘ Swarthmore Union 
for Social Service.’”’ All of the citizens are interested, and one article 
of the constitution requires that the officers and executive committtee 
of the Association shall include in their number at least one member 
of each religious denomination represented in the town. The com- 
mittees are organized and entering with excellent prospects upon active 


work, 

Another gratifying instance of a similar character 
occurred in Eleventh month last, when a committee from 
different churches invited one of our own members to give 
the address at a meeting of the union of all the churches 
on Thanksgiving Day. Although deeply interested in 
every right effort to promote unity, he hesitated at first, 
but on consulting friends, and being reminded that he 
had not sought the opportunity, but that it had come to 
him through others, he finally concluded to accept, and 
he was the more moved to do so because of the excellent 
opportunity thus offered to present to members of all 
churches, as well as those not members of any church, 
the distinctive views of our Religious Society. Recog- 
nizing the fact that these views are becoming more and 
more prevalent among Christians, he felt that in present- 
ing them he would have the opportunity to congratulate 
those of all denominations that these essential principles 
were receiving more and more cordial and widespread 
reception from year to year. That he succeeded in doing 
this we would show to Friends by making the following 
quotation from that portion of the address which bears 
upon this subject. It must be seen that Friends will lose 
nothing, but gain in every way as a Society, by meeting 
half way all disposed to unite in humanitarian work, as 
members of a Christian church. The address was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, as stated, last week, and we quote 
as follows : 

But we must turn to a consideration of our spiritual 
blessings. For these, no less than for our material bless- 
ings, we may well, as a people, return our grateful thanks 
to-day. Both the earlier religious wars, and the later 
wars of words between the various sects are becoming 
daily, more and more, a thing of the past. The con- 
stantly increasing harmony that is prevailing among Chris- 
tians of every name ; the dwelling more upon the resem- 
blances and less upon the differences between them, is 
surely cause for great encouragement and gratitude, and 
an evidence of the gradual approach of Christ’s Kingdom 
upon earth. And we are all constantly learning that the 
resemblances in our creeds are in those great essentials of 
every religion that bear more directly upon the practices 
of our daily lives. Hence we feel that we can adopt the 
motto :—*‘* In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, 
in all things charity.’’ But let us consider briefly what 
are gradually coming to be generally acknowledged as the 
grand essentials of the Christian faith. First comes the 
acceptance of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man ; and our relations with our fellow-men which fol- 
low from our common origin as children of one Father, a 
God of goodness, love, and mercy, who willeth not the 
destruction of any, but that all shou!d come to repentance. 
And that this Father of us all did not limit his direct 


revelation to the prophets of olden time, but that he is | 
ever near to, and speaks to his children in a voice that is | 


heard more and more distinctly as obedience is rendered 
to it;—this reasonable doctrine, I say, uniting us as 
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day greater recognition in the Christian world. And a 
marked change can but be observed, in these later days, 
in the reading and study of the Sacred Scriptures ; of the 
Old Testament as the inspired record of God’s dealings 
with his people in the past, and of the New Testament as 
embodying especially the New or Christian Dispensation, 
and teaching us of the Life of Christ, our great pattern 
and exemplar. A doctrine which seems to be of great 
practical importance is our belief as to the character of 
Jesus Christ. That he is both human and divine is surely 
receiving more and more recognition among Christians of 
every name. 

We believe in the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 
And not only are we directly taught this in the words of 
the New Testament, but it is also the language of reason 
as well as of revelation. Here, as ever, when properly 
understood, reason and revelation are one. If Christ 
were only human like ourselves, he could never be to us 
the valuable example that he is. It is only because he 
was in all things tempted as we are, yet without sin, 
that he appeals most strongly to our human nature, and 
comes nearest to our hearts. And if he were wholly di- 
vine, and did not partake of our humanity, he would be 
so far above us that his example would appeal to us with 
far less force. It seems to us then that our belief in his 
divinity and his humanity are the necessary result of his 
being sent to us as an example to govern our lives. 

John G. Whittier was once addressed by a friend, who 
did not fully accept the divinity as well as the humanity 
of Christ, in these words : 

‘« Dost thou not think that others might, in time, attain 
the same degree of perfection that Christ attained, and 
that Christ only differed from us in being further ad- 
vanced than we?’’ 

‘«« Didst thou ever see or hear of such a person?’’ re- 
plied Whittier. 

‘« No, I have not,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but I believe such 
a person might exist.’’ 

‘«< If thou will wait until thou dost,’’ replied Whittier, 
‘‘thou will save thyself much trouble and anxious 
thought.’’ 

Connected with these central religious truths, now 
so generally accepted by Christians, is the living of the 
Christ-life, the making Him our great pattern and guide ; 
and in settling the difficult questions which meet us in the 
complicated maze which we call life, we should always 
consider what Christ would do under our circumstances, 
still living and moving among the men of to-day, and not 
as belonging to a period some two thousand years ago. 
The general views thus stated would seem to constitute a 
body of Religious belief, upon which any denomination 
of Christians, whatever special form of worship they may 
adopt, could substantially unite. And our great cause for 
thanksgiving, as Christians, this day, is that these grand 
and simple truths are coming to be more and more recog- 
nized as the central essential principles of the Christian 
faith. And feeling thus, and uniting for the various 
causes of philanthropy and reform of existing evils in the 
world, what a glorious solid phalanx the Christian church 
would present, and how impossible it would be for war, 


slavery, intemperance, lust, and crimes of every name to 


prevail against it. May the Lord hasten the full rising of 
that glorious day, of which we of the present generation, 


| are already permitted to see the first faint streaks of dawn. 


* 


THE paradox of modern science is furnished by electricity. In no 
other department of science has progress in the matter of application 
been so great that experts can well afford to acknowledge that what 


; 2 , — | they now know with regard to the true nature of the subject is less 
children closely to our Heavenly Father, is gaining every | 


than what they professed to know a quarter of a century ago. 





AN INQUIRY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WiLL some one who knows kindly explain through the 
columns of your paper just what is meant when a person 
speaks of ‘‘ studying the Bible, in the light of the Higher 
Criticism.’’ I have read and heard of it frequently, but 
do not know exactly to what kind of study it refers, its 
scope and objects. Information as to methods, ultimate 
purposes, etc., will be gladly received, not only by my- 
self, but by others to whom I have talked. 


Holder, Tl. Be ae C. 


THE CALIFORNIA GEYSERS. 


1 HAD long desired to visit the Geysers, a famous place of 
resort and justly entitled to preéminence over any other 
in Sonoma county. So on the 12th inst. five of us 
started before daylight. It is thirty miles by the wagon 
road, though not half that distance as the crow flies. 
Eighteen miles of the way lies up the Sulphur Creek 
Cafion, a stream that winds its way through the moun- 
tains. A narrow road has been cut on the rugged side 


of this mountain, and to those unaccustomed to traveling | 


these roads it looks very dangerous ; it is very little wider 
than the wagon, and should an accident occur from any 
cause it would doubtless precipitate the whole outfit to 
the fearful depths below. 

The geysers are located on the Mayaemas range of 
mountains, one thousand seven hundred feet above sea 
level. Imagine a vast trench, carrying a clear, bold 
stream a rod wide through a great cajion with lofty moun- 
tains on either side. This has been named the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Cafion,’’ and if one should judge by appearances it looks 
like a fit abode for his satanic majesty, for the fumes of 
sulphur are surely very strong and the ‘‘ fires are not 
quenched.’’ The names of places there are the Devil’s 
range, his smoke-stack, tea-kettle, arm chair (which is of 
solid rock), his pulpit, his toll-gate, his post-office, and a 
host of other things named for him. We saw the vol- 
umes of steam rising when we were many miles away. 
One of the largest openings is called the Safety Valve. 
Another sounds like a moving railway train, another is 
called the steamboat, and makes a loud noise; it used to 
have asteamboat whistle fixed in it, and it could be 
heard twenty miles away. I will not attempt a further 
description, except to say that the sides of this trench are 
scorched and burned, and through its whole length of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile issue whirring steam jets and 
boiling water, some of which is black as ink. Standing 
in the midst of this discord of sounds and enveloped in 
a sulphurous vapor it requires no great stretch of fancy 
to imagine one has passed from the accustomed beauty of 
nature to the threshold of chaos; but to think for a mo- 
ment that this was Satan’s home would be wide of the 
mark, for his home is in the hearts of the people who are 
willing to tolerate him there, for ‘‘ our enemies are those 
of our own household.’’ 

I might add further that there is but one cold spring 
here. There are clear boiling mineral springs, (from 
which we drank), and great bottling works and the 
waters are sent far and near and prized for their medici- 
nal qualities. They were filling an order for Central 
America when we were there. There is a good hotel 


with cottage accommodations, and fine warm sulphur | ; ; ; 
8 , I | paid out of school funds, but in a short time we expect to 


baths, and in summer they have many visitors. 
started home at 3 p. m. 
miles almost all down hill, with many short turns, though 


We 


we went at a sharp trot, the skilful driver being careful | os : 
the average woman’s life has increased from about 42 years to nearly 


to keep close to the upper side of the road. This sulphur 


creek has a swift current, perhaps ten miles an hour, and | 


ee Eee 


| smelted. 








The road home is for eighteen | 
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full of great boulders. The old saying tells us to “‘ praise 
the road that carries us safely over.’’ I am willing to ac- 
cord that much but I do not want to take another 
such trip in the rainy season ; there are so many wash- 
outs on these mountains. Nevertheless we felt abund- 
antly paid for this hard day’s work of a sixty miles ride. 
We arrived safely home by 9g p. m., and retired with 
thankful hearts. 


This morning Geyser Peak is covered with snow while 


| all is warm and pleasant here in the valley, the flowers, 


some of them, still blooming. We expect to leave here 
soon for the southern part of the State. 

On our way up the cafion, near the top of a mountain, 
are the deserted and decaying works of a quicksilver mine 
that was worked very extensively a few years ago ; the re- 
mains of a railroad also, at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the mine down to the house where the ore was 
Lyp1a A. WILSON. 


Geyserville, Cal., First month 15. 


FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


Letter from Robert Benson, Business Manager. 


Every department of the school is well filled. We had 
a rush for places at the beginning of the term, and took 
advantage of this to enforce the payment in advance of 
school-tax by all pupils. By this means only have we 
kept the classes within the seating capacity of the rooms, 
and I think the teachers have been enabled to do much 
better work in consequence. 

Encouraging reports reach us from the distant country 
schools taught by our students. One has an average at- 
tendance of 53, another of 46, and athird of 42. Every 
graduate or student that we know of, capable of teaching, 
is at work this winter. This active interest in districts 
which never before showed much is the most important 
sign of the times. We cannot directly work out their 
future in the back counties ; we can only point the way, 
and there is evidence that they appreciate what we send 
them. 

Our first Farmers’ Convention was successful beyond 
expectations. If day schools are to greatly benefit these 
people we must teach parents as well as children. It is, 
generally speaking, a waste of time to preach cleanliness, 
thrift, and temperance in school to those whose parents 
by example teach the reverse at home. When we can in- 
duce scholars to board with us we can, in a few months, 
strengthen the character sufficiently to overcome home in- 
fluences, but we meet with less success in the day school. 
Our boarding department is increasing, however ; seventy 
have already come in, and the Conventions were started, 
primarily, to help along our work in the day-school, al- 
though interest in them is extending far out into the 
country. 

Our printing and harness departments are, as usual, 
doing a good business, and the carpenter shop made a 
new record in December, by showing receipts of $24.85 
for repair work done for guests at the hotels. The farm 
account for 1896 has been closed. It is charged with 
$160 paid students for school expenses, housekeeper’s 
wages, cost of provisions, and incidentals, total $441.66. 
It is credited with corn, potatoes, peas, turnips, bacon, 
etc., sold to our boarding department at market prices, 
which amounted to $443.20. The instructor’s salary was 


meet this also out of the farm receipts. 


STATISTICS of life insurance show that in the last twenty-five years 


46, or more than 8 per cent. In the same period man’s life average 
has increased from nearly 42 years to about 44, or 5 per cent. 
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PHILANTHROPIC UNION COMMITTEE MEETING. 


THE Committee on Legislation and Methods of Work, of Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, met in Philadelphia First month 15. 
Eleven members were present, and letters were received and read from 
five absent members. 

A report from Philadelphia says they have recently taken up the 
department of Mission Work among Women and Children, and they 
hold mothers’ meetings. ‘lhey have appointed delegates from these 
meetings to attend the National Mothers’ Meeting to be held in 
Washington, in Second month. 

At a conference recently held at Plainfield, N. J., they sent a me- 
morial to the United States Senate relating to the treaty on Arbitration, 
urging its ratification. lt was suggested that physicians belonging to 
the Society of Friends should be encouraged to take up the work of 
Temperance and Purity especially. It is thought they could do more 
effective work on those subjects than other persons, as they could 
speak with due authority. 

A letter from the Superintendent of the Department of Demoralizing 
Publications was read. She earnestly desires that every monthly meet- 
ing appoint a local superintendent of this department to codperate with 
her and discourage as far as possible the distribution of demoralizing 
publications, and encourage the reading of pure and elevating literature. 
She suggests that they organize Home Interest Associations, composed 
of men and women desirous of promoting purity, and let these asso- 
ciations consider the demoralizing tendencies of sensational publica- 
tions in the press and all books and magazines. She recommends that 
every one read the report made by Anthony Comstock to the ‘* New 
York Society for the Prevention of Vice.’’ She commends Mothers’ 
Meetings and would rejoice to see them everywhere. While this de- 
mand for the pure public press and Purity is simply from a few it will 
not be heeded, and therefore let all work collectively and individually 
to oppose all things so hurtful tothe young. It was thought that all 
superintendents in that department should have blanks ready to 
fill out and send to the press when improper publications appear. 

The superintendent of Work among Colored People reports 
the receipts for the schools as printed in the Bud/etin show mostly large 
contributions from a few people. There seems to be little genera/ 
interest manifested. The twenty-five cent collections come in slowly. 
This is discouraging. The schools are at work, and Friends should 
feel a duty laid upon them to provide means for carrying on this work. 
She was advised to send a circular letter to each monthly meeting. It 
was thought First-day schools should have copies of the Bulletin for 
distribution. 

The following memorial was prepared to send to the United States 
Senate : 

** The Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, representing seven 
yearly meetings of the Society of Friends on this continent, hails with 
satisfaction the adoption by official representatives of the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain of a treaty to provide for the 
settlement by arbitration of differences which may hereafter arise be- 
tween the two countries. And it unites in the expression of an earnest 
desire that such a treaty may be ratified by both nations at an early 
day. It also trusts that similar treaties may soon be made with other 
nations of the world.” 

It was suggested that the chairmen of the Philanthropic Unions in 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore hold public meet- 
ings in those cities and prepare similar memorials. 

The Superintendent of Prison Reform says the Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting feels that there is an increased interest in this 
subject. This interest has its largest expression in New York and 
Brooklyn, being kept alive by regular meetings in both cities, and con- 
tinued visits to the station-houses where women are detained before 
trial. They are encouraged in their labors by the cordial codperation 
and sympathy of the Police Commissioners in both cities, who are will- 
ing to receive suggestions for improvement in station-house conditions 
and police matron service, and to some extent improvements have been 
made. 

The Superinteadent of Temperance had a full and interesting re- 
port, with many helpful suggestions. The different yearly meetings 
are active in the Temperance work, and feel an abiding concern in the 
cause. Meetings are held and literature distributed. He thinks Tem- 
perance instruction the most important phase of the work, and that it 
would be well to have frequent lectures in day schools by physicians 
and others interested, in addition to the instruction now required by 
law. The First-day school being the place where the meeting can 
definitely bring its influence to bear on the members, the superinten- 
dent proposes that they be supplied with helps similar to those given to 
other lines of instruction. There should be a carefully-selected series 
of temperance stories for children, a series adapted to the instruction of 
those approaching the danger period, and a more serious study of Tem- 
perance methods for adult classes. 


of dealing with the saloon evil. 


These experiments should be studied 
and their results noted. 


The liquor laws of those States in which 


Friends are sufficiently numerous to have influence as a body should be | York’s new plan for rapid transit. 


especially studied, and all provisions giving power for opposing the es- 
tablishment of saloons should be studied and used. It seems that 
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Friends in their Conferences and in all their work should turn them 
selves largely to the making effective in legislation the resolutions they 
have adopted opposing the liquor license. There is but one way to 
make our influence effective, and that is by united action. Baitimore 
has set us the example in forming a union whose members, regardless 
of party, agree to support for legislative offices only candidates who 
will favor submitting the existence of saloons to the “ vote or veto of 
their respective localities,’ and for executive officers those who will 
agree to faithfully enforce Temperance laws. With changes appro- 
priate to current legislation in different localities, such a movement 
would be possible all along the line. 
MARTHA T. Amoss, Secretary. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular and also annual meeting of the 
Langhorne Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
Mitchell Watson, First month 15. After the reading of the minutes of 
last meeting Abby F. Marshall read a review of chapter 17, ‘“ Janney’s 
History.”” Allen R. Mitchell, in the continuation of his comparison 
of the disciplines, read an interesting paper on ‘‘Appeals.” Robert K. 
Eastburn, in a report on “‘ Current Topics,”’ gave an account of events 
of recent interest. Dr. Gregg’s sermon, as printed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, was then read by the secretary. All of the 
papers called for interesting and instructive remarks. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: John 
Wildman, president ; Mitchell Watson, vice-president ; Sara E. Allen, 
secretary; Emma Morrell, treasurer; Lizzie Engle, Charles W. 
Hancock, Edward Palmer, and Emily Atkinson, executive committee. 
After roll-call and the usual silence the meeting adjourned. ae 

E. A., Sec. pro tem. 

The Association expects to have a public meeting in the Friends’ 
meeting-house on Maple avenue, on the evening of the tgth of next 
month, Isaac H. Clothier will give a half-hour talk on ‘‘ The Life of 
the Apostle Paul.’ Allen R. Mitchell will have a paper on “ Disci- 
pline.’’ There will also be a paper by Emily Atkinson, and a recita- 
tion by Emma Morrell. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—(Report from the Hera/d.)—An interesting 
meeting of the Norristown Friends’ Association was held First month 
1g, at the home of Charles F. and Martha Cloud, Stanbridge street. 
Emma B. Conrow read a portion of ‘‘ Janney’s History ’’ in reference to 
doctrines, 

Charles Cloud read extracts from the sermon delivered by Rev. 
David Gregg, of Brooklyn, New York. 

A question which had been referred to Alfred W. Wright, who was 
absent, ‘‘ What is the fundamental principle of the Society of Friends ? 
and give authority for it,’’ was answered by John Ransom, a member 
of another branch of Friends, who was among those present. He 
spoke at considerable length, dwelling upon the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ or 
revelation of the Divine Presence to every soul as the cardinal idea of 
the Society, and cited George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
and other eminent ministers and writers of the Society to prove the su- 
preme importance attached to this Light. 

Several of those present expressed their agreement with what was 
said, and the view was expressed that all divisions would cease were 
the Guiding Light permitted to have full sway in each mind. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of George and Sarah 
Wood, on Jacoby street. 


NOTES. 


LITERARY 
THE principal topics treated editorially in the Second month issue of 
Review of Reviews are the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, the 
Cuban situation, the prospects of the Nicaragua Canal, the recent elec- 
tions of United States Senators in the different States, and the relation 


of the great corporations to political campaign funds. There is also 
the customary résumé of the significant foreign events of the past 
month. The editorial pages, like the other parts of the magazine, are 
fully and suitably illustrated. The frontispiece of the magazine is a 
portrait of King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, who has been selected 
as umpire under the general arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 


The firm of Harper & Brothers, New York, publishers of books 
and of the well-known periodicals, the Magazine, Weekly, the Bazar, 
and others, has become a corporation. The new company has the 
same name as the old firm, Harper & Brothers. None of the original 
Harpers are living, but all the members of the new corporation are 
Harpers. They are John W. Harper, J. Henry Iarper, John Harper, 
Henry Sleeper Harper, James Thorne Harper, Horatio R. Harper, 


| and James Harper, and all descendents of the founders of this historic 
The various States of the Union supply object lessons of all methods | 


firm. 


Harper's Weekly, this week, contains an illustrated article on New 
The front page of the same number 
is occupied by a drawing by W. A. Rogers of the signing of the Treaty 
of Peace between Great Britain and the United States. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Under the auspices of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Club of Swarthmore Dr. Hull delivered an illustrated lecture 
before the students and friends of Swarthmore on Sixth-day evening, 
the 22d. His subject was the “‘ George, Jr. Republic,” to which he 
recently paid a visit in Freeville, N. Y. Dr. Hull delivered the same 
lecture on the following evening in the Friends’ meeting-house, West 
Chester, Pa., and at Moorestown, N. J., on the 26th 

Dr. Wm. C. Day, in conjunction with H. C. G. Brandt, of Hamil- 
ton College, has recently issued a book entitled ‘‘ German Scientific 
Reading.’’ 

Dr. De Garmo has in press a new series of ‘‘ Language Lessons.”’ 
The work, in two volumes, is being published by the Werner School 
Book Co. 

Dr. and Mrs. De Garmo entertained the class of ’98 at their home 
First month 22. The evening was enjoyably spent. 

New book-cases have been placed in the College reading-room for 
works of reference and to take the overflow from the library. Almost 
every available place is being utilized to accommodate the books which 
are being continually added. 

Atthe last meeting of Somerville Iola K. Eastburn, ’97, was elected 
Librarian in place of Lydia Rakestraw, ’98, who resigned. It was 
decided to forward past numbers of magazines and periodicals of the 
Somerville reading-room to an Indian school in the West. ’97. 


MARTIN ACADEMY.—Martin Academy, Kennett Square, reopened 
on the 4th of the present month, after the Christmas vacation, with an 
increased number of pupils, showing that the school under the present 
efficient corps of teachers has induced this added patronge. 

Henry R. Russell gave two very instructive and interesting lectures 
before the pupils and patrons, on the 20th, which were appreciated by 
all present ; he also expressed himself very much pleased with the 
workings of the school. Other lectures will be given during the term. 

¥. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

FAITHFUL Unto DeatH: A Story of the Missionary Life in 
Madagascar of William and Lucy S. Johnson. With Illustrations. 
Edited by P. Doncaster, with an Introductory Chapter by Joseph 
S. Sewell. Pp.277. Price 3s, 6d. London: Headley Brothers. 


SALVATION IN A Two-FoLp Aspect, The Gospel: Is it Merely an 
Addition to the ‘‘ Law,” or is it in truth the ‘‘ Glad Tidings ” of 
an Infinite Love? By David Scull. Pp. 148. $0.75. Philadelphia : 
John C. Winston & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA: COLONY AND COMMONWEALTH. By Sidney George 
Fisher, Author of ‘*The Making of Pennsylvania.”” Pp. 442. 
$1.50. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
WILLIAM P. BaANcrorr, of Wilmington, Dal., and his wife have 
gone for a visit to North Carolina, expecting to return about the 12th 
proximo. 

The will of the late Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, who died suddenly 
in New York First month 14, 1895, leaving an estate valued at $225,- 
000, has been admitted to probate in Philadelphia. The will pro- 
vides that ‘the estate after paying all charges be invested in long rail- 
road first mortgage bonds and given to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, to be used in biological and anthropological re- 
searches, the income only to be used and the principal reinvested.” 

Our friend Samuel Swain, of Bristol, has come to the city to re- 


main until warmer spring weather. His address is 1629 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As little may be known of this beneficial society, by Friends generally, 
its report may prove of interest. j 


Thirty-fourth annual report of the Friends’ Employment Society of 
New York for the year 1895-6, Rutherford Place and East Sixteenth 
street. 

There was a weekly distribution of sewing every Sixth-day after 
noon, from Twelfth month 20, 1895, to Fourth month 17, 1896, a 
period of seventeen weeks. 

The winter's work commenced with sixteen women, adding from 
one to three weekly until there were thirty-five enrolled, who received 
$697.75 for making 2,431 garments, consisting of infants’ clothing, 
men’s and women’s underwear, sheets, and pillow cases. 

The Brooklyn Industrial School furnished 1,627 pieces; Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital, 449; Children’s Aid Society, 166; New York 
Infirmary, 85; individual pieces, 103. The nationality of those em- 
ployed was: American, 15; Irish, 12; Colored, 3; German, 3; 
Syrian, 2. 


Each year increasing demands are made upon our charity, deepen- 
ing also the responsibility resting on those whose desire and duty it is 
to meet and satisfy such demands in the most helpful way. Those of 
widest experience and keenest judgment agree that true benefaction 
consists in opening the way to earn a dollar rather than give a dollar, 
thus strengthening the moral nature, encouraging self-effort, and inspir- 
ing to good citizenship. 

This has been a long-established plan of Friends’ Employment So- 
ciety, and in this new year we are just entering, when all are looking 
forward to better prospects and larger possibilities, we hope to continue 
our work as ways and means are given, trusting that both may largely 
increase and many who are willing and needy be benefitted. 

As there is no charge to the institutions sending the work, our so- 
ciety does double charity. An annual subscription of five dollars gives 
the privilege of sending a woman, for one dollar’s worth of sewing, 
weekly. 

Any donation will be gratefully received, as the Society is most 
anxious to continue the work as many weeks as possible. 

Mary B. H. WIL Is, Directress. 

ELLA F. BuNTING, Secretary. 

SARAH H. POWELL, Treasurer, 
324 W. 58th St., N. Y. City. 


THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


SET on a rounding hilltop 
And weather-stained and gray, 
The little mountain school-house 
Looks down on the lonesome way. 
No other dwelling is near it, 
’Tis perched up there by itself, 
Like some old forgotten chapel 
High on a rocky shelf. 


In at the cobwebbed windows 
I peered, and seemed to see 

The face of a sweet girl teacher 
Smiling back at me. 

There was her desk in the middle, 
With benches grouped anear, 

Which fancy peopled with children— 
Grown up this many a year. 


Rosy and sturdy children 
Trudging there, rain or shine, 
Eager to be in their places 
On the very stroke of nine. 
Their dinner packed in baskets— 
Turnover, pie, and cake, 
The homely, toothsome dainties 
Old-fashioned mothers could make. 


Where did the little ones come from ? 
Fields green with aftermath 

Sleep in the autumn sunshine, 
And a narrow, tangled path 

Creeping through brier and brushwood 
Leads down the familiar way ; 

But where did the children come from 
To this school of yesterday ? 


Oh, brown and freckled laddie, 
And lass of the apple cheek, 
The homes that sent you hither 
Are few and far to seek. 
But you climed these steeps like squirrels 
That leap from bough to bough, 
Nor cared for cloud or tempest, 
Nor minded the deep, soft snow. 


Blithe of heart and of footstep 
You merrily took the road ; 
Life yet had brought no shadows, 
Care yet had heaped no load. 
And safe beneath lowly roof-trees 
You said your prayers at night, 
And glad as the birds in the orchard 
Rose up with the morning light. 


Gone is the fair young teacher ; 
The scholars come no more 
With shout and song to greet her 
As once, at the swinging door. 
There are gray-haired men and women 
Who belonged to that childish band, 
With troops of their own around them 
In this sunny mountain land. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































The old school stands deserted 
Alone on the hill by itself, 
Much like an outworn chapel 
That clings to a rocky shelf. 
And the sentinel pines around it 
In solemn beauty keep 
Their watch from the flush of the dawning 
Till the grand hills fall asleep. 
— Margaret E. Sangster, in Cosmopolitan. 


SCENES IN ARMENIA. 
LeTTerRs and reports from J. Rendel Harris, and his wife, 
Helen B. Harris, describing their experiences in Armenia, 
last autumn, are published in London, by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee. “We extract as below. 
VISIT TO EGHIN. 

[Eghin, or Egin, near Arabkir, and some sixty miles 
northwest of Kharpoot, was the scene of a massacre and 
loot, in September,—the last place reported, so far. 
Helen B. Harris reached there a little later. 

Eghin was spared last year because a large bribe was 
paid to avert a massacre, but ¢his time no such mercy was 
shown, and the ruin of the Christian population has been 
very complete, the first and most leading men of the com- 
munity, and especially of the Protestants, being carefully 
sought out and killed. 

Eghin is itself the most surprising of romantic little 
cities, buried amid its surrounding mountains in a sea of 
verdure, which yet rises terrace upon terrace high up one 
mountain slope, with occasional beautiful residences peep- 
ing out above the general bower of large and most luxuri- 
ant trees of many varieties. The narrow but very clean 
streets are all flights of steps, or stairs up and down, bor- 
dered by these leafy gardens, and as you ride up and down 
them you see nothing but walls—with gates where each 
house opens on to the so-called street—tree tops, and 
above them the mountain summits. This remark applies, 
however, alone to the uninjured parts of the city. We 
rode yesterday for a quarter of an hour through one dis- 
trict, and have since visited others, where the walls were 
all down, disclosing ruins of the most painful kind, all 
blackened by recent fire. Hundreds of once beautiful 
houses are now nothing but blackened ruins—still show- 
ing however (and in this different to Arabkir, which is but 
heaps upon heaps, in the Christian quarters) remains of 
their massive stone walls, numerous and spacious apartments 
and beautiful woodwork ; one house now in ruins is said 
to have contained 80 rooms! What words can depict 
the misery and desolation of these ruined homes lately so 
happy! It is a month to-day since the massacre began, 
upon the wicked excuse of seditious plots in the town— 
of which there was not of course really the least trace, 
the only at all revolutionary Armenian having previously 
arrived at Kharpoot from Eghin. 

THE SUICIDE OF WOMEN. 

Five neighboring villages were attacked at the same 
time as Eghin, and many were killed. At one of these, 
Pingyan, a number of women (15) and girls threw them- 
selves into the Euphrates and were drowned. Miss Bb. 
and I have been out paying visits to the poor women in 
their homes, here as at Arabkir, and these visits have 
been very much the same as those, though these women 
are of a higher social grade, as a rule comparable to our 
upper middle class at home. They receive us always in 
their despoiled homes, with an outburst of tears, and 
generally Miss B. isembraced as an old friend would be 
anywhere after such a calamity, and sometimes I am also. 


Then we sit down in what remains of the ‘seat of | very natural. It is a part of the process of education, 


and they salaam us with great ceremony as if | 


””? 


honor, 


greeting us for the first time, others come in and do the 
same, and everyone salutes everyone else, and this takes 


FREES TSTALIGESCER ABD JOURBAL. 








adealof time. Then, seated around us, they very soon 
give full play to their grief and anguish, and every kind 
of terrible recital follows each other in quick succession, 
emphasized by Oriental gesticulation. Then comes the 
weeping and wailing of many together—and then we put 
in our words—or Miss B. does, exhorting to faith, patience, 
and hope, and then we close with Bible reading and 
prayer. 

Many of these women have lost their husbands, and 
all, husband or sons, father or brother, mostly killed 
before their eyes. One dear woman, at whose house we 
were, had had her husband and two sons of 18 and 20 
years of age killed. One woman had had two dear 
boys killed, and a kindly soldier who knew that their 
dead bodies were lying right in her path as she was com 
ing down the street, called to her with real humanity: 
‘* Don’t go down that way ’’ ; she was just turning aside 
when another brutally called to her: ‘‘ Yes, come, | 
have something to show you there! ’’ and so she went. 
‘*Do you know them?’’ he said. ‘‘ Yes!’’ she replied, 
‘* if you who slew them know them, should not I who 
bore them?’’ This she told us herself, poor creature. 
But I must not go any further into the details of this 
tragedy. 

WOMEN AT ARABKIR. 

[At Arabkir, Helen B. Harris received the women 
who had been witnesses of the massacre] admitting them 
to our room one by one. In this way we had heard the 
sad and terrible tales of about 30, nearly all widows, 
whose husbands had been killed, when the [Turkish] 
Governor stopped us. ‘‘ What do these ladies want with 
our women? they are writing stories to send to Eng- 
land !’’ so he forbade any more coming to us ! 

I wish, dear friends, you could have seen these wo- 
men—many of them the wives and daughters of the mer- 
chants aforesaid, ladies—who lately were the mistresses 
of beautiful homes, some of whom had on earlier visits 
entertained Miss B. most beautifully. Each entered our 
room with her head and face veiled ; then she came, at 
my request (after the usual salutation) to sit by me. 
Then at our first words of enquiry and kindly pressure of 
the poor hands came the invariable burst of tears ; then 
after soothing and encouragement, the tale of woe, the 
promise of help, the word of sympathy, and the closing 
salutation, and she retired as quietly as she entered. 
Often in parting, however, after kissing our hands and re- 
tiring, the dear woman would come quickly back and em- 
brace one or both of us, kiss my cheeks fervently, my 
hands again, and ¢wice, my feet as well! lay their heads 
on our shoulders, salute again, burst into fresh tears, 
cover themselves all over with their veils, and go out 
weeping. 


THE FEELING as To Cupa.—The /ndependent says : 
The American feeling toward the Cuban revolutionists is, 
of course, kindly. We do not need now to talk of an- 
nexation ; for with that we have at present nothing to do. 
But we do desire that Cuba should be free from Spanish 
control, either autonomous like Canada, or, better, abso- 
lutely independent. To be sure we are told that if Cuba 
should achieve independence she would be worse off than 
she is under Spain, and that revolution would follow 
revolution. Very likely such would be the fact. It was 
so in Mexico ; but it is true those who jumped into the 
water learned to swim. We are not frightened at the talk 
of disorder in the experiment of self-government ; that is 


and it is better that there should be disturbance and 
revolution under the forms of self government than 
quietness under tyranny. 
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SIGNALLING FROM MARS. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Any citizen who is tired of mundane concerns, and wants 
to fix his mind on something higher, is invited to consider 


Fortnightly Review, that some one on Mars is signalling 
to Earth. 


Francis is quoted as authority for the report that in one 
of the European observatories an apparatus has been de- 
vised for recording the Martian flashes, and that the record 
shows that three signals and no more are made, and that 
they differ, as all flash light signals do, in the length of 
the flashes and of the intervals between, so that if we had 
the key they might be read like telegraphic messages. 

Of course this is not a yarn to be swallowed whole, but 
the association of the name of Sir Francis Galton with it 
is enough to entitle it to consideration. 
be no intrinsic impossibility of our having relations with 
people in Mars. 


it is unusual. We have to nudge ourselves from time to 
time in this age of swift surprises, and remind ourselves 
that nothing that is new to us can possibly be more mar- 
velous than many things that have grown familiar. 


A DECIMAL CLOCK. 
A DECIMAL clock about to be adopted in France is an 
American invention, Professor Leopold Engelke, of 
Philadelphia. being the inventor. 
time in the Black Forest, Germany, he employed one of 
those clever clockmakers of Furtwangen to construct a 


clock for him after his design, the pendulum to give the | time, sinking by its own weight. 
seconds, and the gongs to strike the hours and quarter 


hours. 

The day is divided into 10 hours, the hour into 100 
minutes, and the minutes into 100 seconds, making 1,000 
minutes, Or 100,000 seconds per day. 


sun. Consequently, as the day begins and ends at mid- 
night, the hour hand points downward, as also do the 
minute hand and second hand, at the exact time of the 
change of day, or ten o’clock. Thence it rises with the 
sun in its apparent motion around the earth, points to the 
zenith at noon, after which it descends until it reaches 
its extreme lower point again at midnight. 
hour hand makes but one revolution round the dial each 
day. 
hour hand commences and ends each day, the minute 
hand each hour, and the second hand each minute. 


The time indicated by the decimal clock is always | 


positive time. While 6 o’clock a. m. is represented 
decimally by half-past 2 o’clock, and 6 o’clock p. m. is 
represented by half past 7, noon is represented by 5 


o’clock, and midnight by to o’clock.—Philadelphia | 


Ledger. 


THE history of the oleander is almost coeval with the history o 
the human race. It was the rhododendron of the ancients, and when 
we read of the rhododendron in the classical writings of the Greeks 
and Romans, the oleander is to be understood. The rhododendron, 


as we know it, was unknown to the ancients, so far as evinced by the | 


writings that have come down to us. _‘The flowers occupied a promi- 
nent place in their funeral practices, and were especially employed in 
the funeral ceremonies of females.— Meehans’ Monthly. 


Out of over 400,000 depositors in these institutions, according to offi- 
cial reports, 80,589 are minors. 


A SINGLE brewery in the north-west provinces of India, where so 
many millions suffer from hunger, daily uses an amount of grain to form 
malt for beer that would feed twenty thousand each day. 


The information seems not as yet to be very | 
generally confirmed by astronomical observers, but Sir | 


There seems to | 


While spending some. | seeds of grasses and larger plants would be borne by birds 


| and by the wind, and, rotting, form a thick, peaty sur- 


Thus the | body who knows my character—and there is no keeping 


| character under cover—knows what for forty or more 
It is, then, the figure X on the dial at which the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 








WATER PLANTS AS LANDMAKERS. 
One of the earliest surprises of the writer, on a botanical 
collecting trip, was to enter a wildwood on a beaten path, 


: a M | and on returning find a stream of some 20 feet wide and 
the allegation of Sir Francis Galton, made in the London 


of unknown depth right across that path. It was his 
first experience with a floating island. ‘The wind had 
changed, and blew the island to the opposite shore! 
When sand enough would be collected from the winds, 
possibly the island would sink, and then logs would be 
found beneath the surface, as White Cedar logs are now 
found below the surface in the bogs of New Jersey. How 
plants prepare the way for such growths, we have often 
had illustrated. ‘‘ Captain W. A. Shaw,’’ says a Jackson- 
ville (Florida) paper of recent date, ‘‘of the St. Johns 
river steamer Lverg/ade, says that he has never seen any- 
thing like the quantity of hyacinths that now float in the 
river between Palatka and Astor, and he has been in com- 
mand of a steamer on the river for more than a quarter 


| of a century. 
It sounds preposterous, of course, but, | 


like other marvels, it seems preposterous chiefly because | acres of the water vegetable cover the surface of the 


‘* Palatka is the worst choked up point on the river, as 


river, and to get through it with the steamer is a hard job. 
The wheels become clogged, the bow banked against, and 
itis going ahead and backing for hours at a time to make 
a passage. 

‘*Not only is the river obstructed, but also all the 


| creeks between Jacksonville and Palatka.’’ 


But for the river traffic, these water plants would be 


| undisturbed, and in the end, dust and sand would grow 


moss and similar low orders of vegetation. On these, 


face. Then come tree seeds, and the young forest, in 


But the process again 


| renewed from time to time, the whole would be filled up, 
and a deep peat bed formed, and real land appear in due 


time. Yes, water plants as well as all things have an 


| appointed mission to fulfill. —A/eehans’ Monthly. 


The hour hand always points in the direction of the | 


| ever performed. 


| sideration and action. 





My character to-day is, for the most part, simply the 
resultant of all the thoughts I have ever had, of all the 
feelings I have ever cherished, and all the deeds I have 


It is the entirety of my previous years 
packed and crystallized into the present moment. So that 
character is the quintescence of biography ; so that any- 


years I have been doing and been thinking. Character 


is, for the most part, simply habit become fixed.— Charles 
HT. Parkhurst. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
IN the United States Senate, on the 22d inst., an earnest discussion 
took place in open session, on the pressure brought upon senators to 
hasten confirmation of the Arbitration treaty. Senators Hoar, Lodge, 
Cullom, and others insisted that the Senate must have due time for con- 
The treaty is in charge of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which Senator Sherman is Chairman ; it received 
partial. consideration on the 25th inst. There was a discussion of the 
relations of the Nicaraguan Canal and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to 
the proposed new Convention, and many suggestions were offered, but 
no definite action was taken. The Committee reported favorably a 
resolution requesting the Secretary of State to give the House the 
present status of the treaty by which the United States and Great Britain 


| are restricted from building or maintaining war vessels on the Great 
| Lakes. 
CHILDREN are large patrons of the postal savings banks in France. | 


SEVERAL more United States Senators have been chosen : In Wis 
consin, John C. Spooner, Rep., in place of W. F. Vilas, Dem. ; in 
South Carolina, Joseph H. Earle, Dem., in place of J. L. M. Irby, 
Dem.; in Kansas W. A. Harris, Populist, in ‘place of W. A. Peffer, 
Pop. ; Illinois, William E. Mason, in place of John M. Palmer, Dem. ; 
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in North Carolina, J. C. Pritchard, and in New Hampshire J 
Gallinger, both Republicans, and re-chosen ; and in Nevada, John P. 
Jones, Populist. There are ‘‘ deadlocks” in several States, including 
Ww ashington, Oregon, Idaho, and South Dakota, 

THE most serious fire in Philadelphia for a long time occurred on 
the morning of the 26th instant. It was discovered in the basement of 
the grocery store of Hanscom Brothers, on Market street near the City 
Hall, and destroyed nearly all the buildings in the block bounded by 
Market, Filbert, Juniper, and Thirteenth streets, including those occu- 
pied by Hirsh & Brother, Blam Brothers, Hanscom Brothers, and S. 
W. Dennett. The clock tower of John Wanamaker’s store, directly 
across Market street, was burned, and only the most strenuous efforts of 
the firemen saved the building from destruction. The losses aggregated 
nearly $1,125,000, and in most cases were covered by insurance. 
Among those burned out is Howard L. Roberts & Co., photographers. 
Wm. P. Walter's Sons, hardware, 1223 Market, were among those 
damaged by water. 

THE English House of Commons on the 26th rejected a motion for 
an inquiry independent of that of the India Government into the con- 
dition of the masses of India, to ascertain why the people are helpless 
to resist the famine and pestilence with which they are now afflicted. 

It is announced that if the negotiations for an arbitration treaty are 
resumed between France and the United States, it will not be until the 
Anglo-American treaty is definitely concluded. 

By an earthquake on the Island of Kishm, in the Persian Gulf, on 
the 15th inst., thousands of houses were destroyed, and 2,500 persons 
were killed. Fourteen hundred bodies of victims, a later dispatch says, 
have been recovered. 

It is announced that the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, and Turkey have agreed to hold an interna- 
tional conference, to sit in Rome, for the purpose of considering pre- 
cautionary measures against the spread into Europe of the bubonic 
plague, which is raging in India. The French government has issued 
a decree forbidding the importation of linen rags from the districts in 
India in which the plague is prevalent. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

* —In the United States Senate, on the 25th inst., Senator Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, proposed an amendment to the postal laws making 
the rate of postage on letters after July 1 next 1 cent per half ounce. 

»} —Prof. Charles R. Van Hise, at the head of the Geological De- 
partment at the State University, Madison, Wis., who was offered the 
management of the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, at a sal- 
ary of $5,000 per year, has announced that he cannot accept the offer. 

—An English Explorer, Edward A. Fitzgerald, has set out with an 
elaborately-equipped party to climb Aconcagua, on the borders of 
Chili aud the Argentine Republic. This mountain is 22,000 feet high, 
the highest peak outside of the Himalayas, and if Mr, Fitzgerald suc- 
ceeds he will have climbed the highest mountain yet ascended. 


NOTICES. | 


*,* An interesting meeting of the 
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—One who drives on the country roads will see ss sedate 
sight that was once common, and that is piles of lime in the fields, 
There is a considerable disposition among farmers to return to the use 
of lime. Among the farmers in this section who have come back to 
its use is Joel B. Pusey, of Avondale, who believes that the failure of 
clover to hold is due to the need of lime in the soil, and he believes if 
the farmers in this section intend to grow clover in the future they 
must use lime.—Xennett ( Pa.) Advance. 


—In comparing Germany with England in the matter ot industrial 
competition, John Morley says that in the former country ‘‘ the sons of 
the house ” take up the family business with great zest to continue the 
commercial success of the fathers, while in the latter country they are 
more inclined to squander the family riches in pleasure and high liv 
ing. 

—Between 1860 and 1890 the colored Baptists in the United States 
increased from 250,000 to 1,403,559, and the colored Methodists from 
275,000 to 1,190,860, 


—lIt has been widely reported that the city of Glasgow, Scotland, 
would suspend the collection of taxes for municipal purposes this year, 
the net profits from city operation of street railways, gas works, etc., 
sufficing to meet all expenses. This is now denied by the lord provost 
of the city, who says that ‘* while the municipal undertakings above 
mentioned have been eminently successful, there is no probability of 
this city being exempt from taxation.’ 


—A Guthrie dispatch says that ‘‘ hundreds of Eastern people who 
have secured divorces in Oklahoma have slipped out of the territory 
without paying the costs.’’ The divorces, however, only become ef. 
fective upon the payment of the costs. 


—The New York Health Board has passed an amendment to the 
Sanitary Code declaring pulmonary tuberculosis to be an infectious 
and communicable disease, and requiring physicians to report all cases 
coming under their observation. 


—The distance between the post-offices of Langhorne and Eden is 
about 500 yards__ For a letter to get from one office to the other, by 
United States mail, thirty-six miles have to be traveled, the letter first 
going to Philadelphia.— Newtown Enterprise, 


—The Edge, Moor Bridge Company, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
received the contract to build a steel bridge over the Susquehanna 
river at Wrightsville, Pa., for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The 
bridge will be nearly a mile long and will have twenty-seven spans. 


—Within four years the American Revisers of the English Bible 
will be at liberty to print it with the American revisions incorporated 
in the text. One thing then to be considered is whether an edition 
ought not to be printed with the common verse divisions. People are 
used to them and want them, bad as they are. Probably the improved 
paragraphing did more than anything else to retard the popular use of 
the Revised Version.—/ndependent. 

—Maceo, the most popular and successful of the Cuban leaders, 
was a mulatto, The President of Mexico is half an Indian. General 
Dodd, the French hero of Dahomey, is a Senegalese quadroon. The 
mixture of races does not quench genius, as Dumas had proved in lit- 
erature, although a prevalent superstition is slow to admit the truth.— 
Independent. 


West *,* Philadelphia Bide aeiteihs Visit- 


*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows: 
30. Westbury, 
City. 
Scipio, North Street, 
SECOND MONTH. 

. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 

3. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Farmington, Macedon Centre, N. Y. 

. Philadelphia, Race Street. 

. Stanford Creek, N. Y. 

3. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 

Salem, Salem, O. 
. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

25. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 


Rutherford Place, New York 


N, Y. 


22. 


3. 
24. 


*.* Circular meeting at Concord, Delaware | 


county, Pa., First-day, Second month 7, at 3 
p. m. ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk, 


| at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 


| Philadelphia Temperance Workers will be he!d 
| in the meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster 


avenue, at 8 o'clock, Second month 3. A good 


program of a dialogue and recitation will be 
given 


Please come and help us in our work. 
J. F. Scut, President. 
RAY SHERRY, Secretary. 


*,* Friends’ united Evening Meeting, will 
be held to-morrow, 31st, at 7.30 o'clock p. m., 
West 
Philadelphia. The general attendance of 


Friends is desired next month. The meetings | 


are held at Race Street. 


*,* To-morrow being the fifth First-day in 
the month, is ‘‘ Friends’ day’’ at the Home for 


| Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, the religious 


meeting being at 3 p. m. 


*.* A conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, at Newtown, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
First month 31, at 2.30 p.m, The meeting 
will be addressed by Dr. Edward H. Magill. 
Subject: ‘‘ Improper Publications.’ 

On behalf of Committee, 

SusANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


| 
| 


| 





ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for First 
month are as follows : 

31. Woodlawn. 
JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 

First MONTH, 1897. 
31. Westbury. 
JosepH T. McDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting, 
Seventh-day, First month 30, at 2.30 p. m., in 
the meeting-house, 15th Street and Rutherford 
Place, New York, 

A paper on the subject of Purity, containing 
an account of the conferences on that subject 
recently held at Berne and at Birmingham, will 
be presented by Anna Rice Powell. 

Harry A. HAWKINns, Clerk. 
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*,* The Philanthropic Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting will hold a meeting in 
the Friends’ meeting-house in fe ap on First- 
day, Second month 7, at 3 o’clock p. m 

An address will be delivered by Prof. ‘George 
L. Maris, Principal of the George School. 
Subject: “ The Practical Value of Higher 
Education.” 

*,* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its next regular meeting on Sixth-day, 
First month 29, at 3 p. m.,in Race Street meet- 
ing-house, 15th and Race streets. Program : 
An address by Lydia Kirby, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Subject, “ Intellectual 
Training of Children.’’ 





A Penny Proves It. 


Buy a postal, simply write oe 
address on it and mail it to us, 
trial Af ‘R 


SILVER 


LECH SILI co 


will be sent you. It’sa - ibor saver 
and a silver saver. ’s unlike 


others. It will surprise you 

At grocers, or postpaid, Ibo. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John 8t., 


POEL CT 


SHAWLS 


A few Special Bargains: 


ALL-WOOL SHAWLS —full sizes, in col- 
orings and black— 


Single, $1.75, $2.25, $2.75, and 
$3.25. 
Double, $3.50, $4.50, $5.50 and 
$6.50. 
SCOTCH SHAWLS —single. Regular 
price, $5 00; at $2.50 and $3.00. 
Double, best quality, at $7 and $8, 
A lot of 


PERSIAN SHAWLS —high grade, me- 
dium weight, in mixed colorings. Real value, 


$7.00; at $3.00. 


ALL-WOOL SHOULDER SHAWLS— 
at 75, 85 cents and $1.00. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Great JANUARY Sale! 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 
All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same proportion. 


S. DUTCHER, 
45 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


New York. 


. 
m 
sf 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,| 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DBALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Schol 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. All Work @uaranteed. 








Mirrors, Pictures, |\; 
Frames, ete. |! 


Framing of Studies for | 
_—_— a ere 


WALL PAPER « of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelbhia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 








will continue the 


B USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 








A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


wu 


What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth's; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobb‘ Attended To. 


1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. RB. RIcHA 


RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. Wallace 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in ‘in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New Y ork and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 





For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 



























Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 










Roya Baktnc PowDeR CoMPANY, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT 8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits, 












ates Nebraska \aeatbinnate 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 









A Safe Philadelphia Investment 
MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St, 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50,000. Not assessible. 
Preat,, Hon. William N. Ashman. 
y { Prof. Adolph W. Miller, 
Vice- Prests., ’) Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building. 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
i grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
: other conservative investors. 

















nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 0th St. Phila. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


PETERWRIGHT&SONS. 


: Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Generat Trust and Banxrixe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
Exxcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, TR' —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., e4 
Raterest or Dividends Collected, managed for residents © or non-residents, etc., etc. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
Ww M. Byrn. 
Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blak 

te, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 






President, Vice- Presidents, 
faward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan EK. Taylor. 
Bmecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. j . Beste 






CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


~ GIRARD if 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T R U ST CO. 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 















Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 1 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HEN RY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jix., Assist. Treas. di 
NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW, z E .~ er. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. P 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE to ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM . AU MONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS : ' 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TU CEES BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. WILLIAM H. GA JOHN C. SIMS ] 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOW EX, PE M BERTON ’s. HUTCHINSON, a 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. Me on JOSIAH M. BACON. 
WILLIAM H. JESKS, HENRY TATNAL 7 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cort. Itis PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugp_Lus of over THree& MILLIoNs. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay: 
able semi-ann This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 




















Phillip C. Garrett, § N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, ‘ 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 

Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com yr 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President = Actuary 
rtment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


ABA 8. sana Monee of insurance De 
ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“T Owe My Life to It.” 


‘Iam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
ane, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 

tried i am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST WEDICINE a CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE 





WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
#0 much cheaper than cocoa’ 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 

BELL C. BoyRatTH, 31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 

re, Territory. , ? 










Whooping Cough and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REIIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 


oft Dnrraist or 


Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book oF 200 
PaGEs, SENT FREE. 


| Drs. Starkey & Palen, 






1529 ARCH STREET, 
| SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
| TORONTO, CANADA. 


Lope Sixth and Ww ood Sts, Phila. 








SG. AE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 








MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


| Special attention a en to serving families. Office 
| 603 North Eighth Philadelphia, Penna. 
' 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


